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DEALING 


T is a prerogative of magazine-making—a 

necessity, even—to deal in futures. We 

have to do it. Working today and thinking 
months ahead come to be as natural to an editor 
as answering his office telephone or smoking his 
deliberative pipe over a doubtful piece of 
“copy.” From the time the office wheels begin 
to turn in the actual production of an issue of 
HOUSE & GARDEN until the completed maga- 
zine reaches you is eight full weeks. We have 
two issues actively growing under our hands at 
all times, and three more in a formative state. 
We have to keep them all in mind. 

And it is rather fun. In the cold drabness of 
January, you see, we are busy selecting photo- 
graphs of springtime gardens and gay warm- 
weather furnishings for our May issue; on swel- 
tering August days we edit articles about winter 
pruning of fruit trees and the relative merits of 
steam, hot water and hot air for house heating 
purposes. We feel sometimes as though we had 
dual personalities; one which attends to the 
tasks of day by day, and the other more ab- 
stract, less material, a dweller in the realm of 
the future. 

Now, all this may sound dreamy, unprac- 
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tical and far removed from the world of busi 
ness. But isn’t its underlying principle the same 
as the one which actuates you to turn these 
pages? We suggest the things which wiil make 
for more livable homes; you receive and con 
sider them, plan to adapt them to your particu 
lar circumstances. We are both dealing in fu 
tures. 

The whole spirit of a magazine such as this 
is one of looking forward. You read a fiction 
story because you want to be entertained, di 
verted here in the present; but you read an 
article on interior decorating or building or yar- 
dening because it bears upon something which 
you hope to possess tomorrow, or next month, 
or just “sometime.” Both kinds of reading are 
stimulating and worth while, both have their 
places in the scheme of things. Which of them 
is of the greater merit only the individual can 
decide. 

For ourselves, we like this planning and work- 
ing ahead. It is a pleasant, imaginative sort of 
way to do, even though it does lead us to forget 
sometimes that January is not June and that 
the midwinter of actuality is not the springtime 
of an editor’s fancy. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE AND ITS SITE 


It is protected from the north 
by a hill and overlooks the Housatonic Valley. 


house is so situated as to assure privacy 
farther reaches 
Being placed in this position, its 


spoiled when the house is placed 


Lisbeth Ledyard at was Harrie T. Lindeberg 
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HOMES 


Houses That Live Intimately With Their Sites and Yet Maintain Their Personality 
Are Shown In These Designs by th Lindeberg 


HERE are a number of reasons why peo- 

ple seem to be more familiar with the 
working theories of art, meaning painting, 
than with any kind of theories regarding archi- 
tecture. But the reasons are not conspicuously 
reasonable. 

For one thing, the artist is a more real per- 
sonality to most people—they have a mental 
image of him, accurate or not, according to 
their knowledge—while of the architect they 
have no definite image, or, for the most part, 
no image at all. This is partly because there 











MATLACK PRICE 
are so many different kinds of architects. 
There are different kinds of artists, too, but 
most people visualize but one—an_ inspired, 
temperamental creature of genius, ever inter- 
esting and never understandable. 

But here we should abruptly stop this im- 
aginary dividing wall between “artist” and 
“architect” and demolish it for all time, 
awaking to the fact that there should be no 
distinction, that both are artists. 

There is, obviously, a practical side to the 
architect which is nearly always lacking in 


Viewed from the northeast, the residence of Mrs. Lizbeth Ledyard shows picturesque details of the architecture—the garden wall pierced by an arched 
gate, the octagonal stairs window, the pointed roof of the entrance ell and the roofed gallery to the garage. 


pleasingly with the green fields about the house 


the artist, for the practice of architecture in 
volves technical and executive abilities with 
which the architect must be endowed. 

His identity with the artist lies rather in 
the vision which enters into his projected work, 
and in the pictorial aspect of the work when 
it is completed. In a slightly extended de- 
velopment of this thesis will be found the basis 
of a real appreciation of the work of H. T. 
Lindeberg, as illustrated by a few country 
houses shown in this article. ‘These are not 

(Continued on page 92) 


The whitewashed brick walls contrast 
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Ordinary materials used in a fashion not ordinary but combined to 

harmonise in a well-visualized picture are found above, in the lodge 

on the place of Bertrand L. Taylor, Esq., Locust Valley, L. 1. The 
siate roof is given interesting texture by its irregularity 
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Another lodge, on the estate of Irving Brokaw, Esq., at Mill Neck, 

L.1., shows an English cottage design developed in whitewashed brick 

Long windows are used upstairs and down. The roof is laid on ir- 
regularly. The walls show exposed headers and broken brick 
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{1 remarkable combi- 
nation of whitewashed 
brick walls and Span- 
ish tiles is found in 
the residence of Nel- 
son Doubleday, Esq., 
at Ovster Bay, L. I. 
The entrance vesti- 
bule is pronounced by 
an arch and border 
of exposed brick, 
flanked by tall cedars 
The feeling of the 
house is Italian, yet it 
is an Italian adapted 
successfully to an 
American country en- 
vironment 
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There should be no 
rear to a country 
house. The service 
wing should be so 
combined with the 
house that one can 
approach it from any 
angle. This is proven 
in the residence of 
George Bourne, Esq., 
at Mill Neck, L. I. 
Garage and kitchen 
are in the southeast 
wing, which is suc- 
cessfully incorporated 
in the lines of the 
house and hidden by 
the border plantings 
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he home of Charles F. Alcott, Esq., at Easthamp 1 country house should grow naturally out of the ground. It should 
ple of a balanced design that is also picturesque also live intimately with the trees that surround it and the gardens 
n at each end to cover dining room and that give it gradual approach. In the view below, the home of Henry 

hy the chimnevs and dormer C. Martin, Esq., at Glen Cove, L. I., this setting is found 
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Among the interesting features of the house of Henry Rawle, Esq 


Because it commands the south view looking out over the 
at Morristown, N. J., is a glassed flower room leading to an octagonal 


garden, 
this facade of the home of Laurance H. Armour, Esq., at Lake Forest, 
shown below, has large windows in the living room, hall and 


dining room. The half- timber extensions have sleeping porches above 


breakfast room, also glassed, that looks out over the stretch of lawn Ill, 


on one side and through the formal planting of cedars on the other 
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WHAT IS A 


H's the world war and its uprooting of the social structure brought 
the women of America face to face with a responsibility whose 
form and feature are those of pioneer days? 

Must we begin to build upon fresh foundations as if in a new land, 
hecause the cost of living h made our present domestic system 
IM pos ible: 

These are questions that are facing American home-makers today. 

If the answer is yes, then what must we do to get the proper start, 
to act quickh 

hese questions are not put to frighten anyone 
America are not easily frightened 


and to Save precious time / 
The women of 
But the future is filled with appre- 
The giant of high prices stalks the street, and to help rout 
him and his train of unrest devolves upon the women of America. 
They are the home-maker nd the home-keepers, and the future of 
the home is in the balance 

Che American home life of 1914 was different from that of 1884. 
Then we were vet a voung nation Unsophisticated in our out 
look, our cities had not vet become the centers of vast and crowded 
populations. Flats were a novelty, the delicatessen store was yet to 


he nsion 


com The movie theatre was unborn and the horn of the motor car 
had not begun to sound 

But by 1914 the American women had taken a long step, almost a 
leap, away from the simplicity of the 
SOs The apartment house and the 


movie theatre, the motor car and the 
tango tea had assumed a place upon the 
day's program, and the women found 
themselves ready for them all, 


Whi 4 


clude some deep economic changes; and 


Because of reasons which in 


hecause of a substitution of false social 
values for the true principles of family 
life 

Regarding the changes, 
among the most influential was the 
growth of the factory system of pro 
duction, particularly of artic les of 
clothing and of food These became 
plentiful, cheap and easily obtainable, 
and women began to find that some of 
their home occupations were disap 
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managing of the home. We have forgotten that the home was of im- 
portance. It has taken a world catastrophe to bring this to our atten- 
tion, and to turn our faces to the fact that the home is a business and, 
like a business, it must be run on principles. 

What kind of a business is the home? 

At first it was a place of safety. Then it became a factory. Today 
the home, as it has been described, is a social unit doing business with 
scores of outside sources which supply it with the means of existence 
and happiness. 

It must have for its chief operating purposes two very practical 
departments. One of these is the Purchasing, and the other the Em- 
ployment Department. Of the two the former is becoming more and 
more important. With the two are entangled some curious traditions 
handed down from the earlier stages of its evolution. One of them, 
as it has been pointed out more than once, is the belief that the running 
of a home business is a good deal a matter of instinct. Almost any 
woman, some people seem to think, can be depended upon to take hold 
of a home and manage it by instinct alone. She needs only a little 
“preliminary routine practice’ and the thing is done. And side by 
side with this quaint notion goes the lack of a clear and definite ideal 
of what the home is meant to be and what it should seek to accomplish. 

In the language of business, what is the policy of the home to be? 


HE policy of any successful busi- 

ness is based upon the highest 

ideals of which its directors are capa- 

ble. So it should be with the home. Its 

standards of excellence must underpin 

its whole structure. Summed up, at its 

minimum the home must produce prop- 

er care for the physical, mental and 

spiritual welfare of each member of the 

household, so that the best type of citi- 

zenship can be developed. Upon these 

considerations depends the expenditure 
of the home capital. 

The second step in the development 
of the home’s policy is the handling of 
the capital, the income, resources. Upon 
this depends the success of the two de- 





pearing. 

rhe next step was a rise in the scale 
of living. Simplicity gave place to 
luxury and pretentiousness. With this 
alteration in the scale of living came 
the multiplication of the means of en 
jovment Without their realizing it, 


women began. to find time increasing It is—well, almost hard to tell, 


on their hands and they naturally I love so many things! 
looked for ways in which to spend it— 
and they found them outside the home. 
The result was a gradual breaking 
down of the old home circle idea that 
was a fundament of American life 
The women of the newer generation, 
not knowing how to accomplish the 
household duties that their grand 
mothers took for granted and under 
stood, in the light of their generation, 
could not in turn teach these things to 
their daughters. The business of home 
making and home keeping suffered. 


OME making is a business, one 
| l of the most important in our list 
of national occupations. But economi 


research has brought to light a startling 
fact: of all the branches of industry on 


from the moor: 


sential—the home 
under the most disorganized : 
and on the most unbusiness-like prin- The twilight haze. 
ciples. Women are competing in every 
line of business except that which has 
been, since civilization began, their own 
peculiar birthright—-the making and 


MES AMOURS 


You ask me, of the things I love—Why ask? 
There are so many things I love! 


A paneled door—a bit of lacquer with a crimson scarf; 
1 polished floor; a deep blue bowl with purple heather 


The solemn clock, so stately and. so tall,—the spindled- 
wind of staircase, in the hall. 
1 print, all blues, and blacks, and misty grays— 
And here and there, a subtle touch of maize; 
1 low-swung couch, long silken cushions on the floor 
Soft-shaded lamps, and books—aye, by the score! 
All these and many more,—lI love 


The silvered service, with its fragile cups— 
The reminiscent chatter of the one who sups 
The spinnet, in the corner, which though mute, still sings 
Of by-gone days and by-gone things. 
Old things I love. 


I love the quiet crunch of pebbled walks 

which existence depends, the most es- The shrill note of the peacock, as he proudly stalks 
is operated today The sameness of today, and other days 

svstem The rose,—the blues,—the purples,—fading into grays; 


These are my loves! 


partments mentioned above; and the 
capital itself must be proportioned to 
the size of the family income. 

Here we come to the point of especial 
emphasis, for it is the rock on which the. 
home-ship can strike and founder—or 
it can be made the rock upon which a 
lasting structure can be reared. That 
is the complete understanding between 
the home manager and the provider or 
providers of income. A man and wife 
should have definite, systematic con- 
ferences at stated intervals, based on 
the question of ideals, what the home 
must mean, what best standards of liv- 
ing can be afforded with the resources 
of money, time and energy that can be 
depended on, and how its affairs can 
be best conducted. A definite, concrete 
outline of procedure embracing every 
phase of operation of the home must be 
made. 

Then the question of the paid service 
required—the hiring and wages of em- 
ployees, their stated duties, should be 
outlined and presented to them like a 
commercial contract. 

In doing this work of framing a 
household policy the woman should de- 
mand the co-operation of her husband, 
should expect from him valuable ad- 
vice learned in his business experience. 





ET us take, for example, two intelli- 

4 gent young people going into part- 
nership in a home business. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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WHEN DETAILS HAVE M E 


In themselves architectural details may be very interesting, but their real merit is 
proven when they are so combined by the architect as to make the completed house 
harmonious. On this facade, the south front of the residence of Henry Rawle, 
Esq., Morristown, N. J., we find, skillfully combined, irregular chimney pots above 
the brick-capped rough plastered chimney, a roof of shingles laid on to give 
texture, wide overhanging eaves that shadow the upper casements, brick sills, rough 
plaster walls, slightly rounded bays marked with hand-adzed timber, a vertical sun- 
dial over the entrance and the bricks broken irregularly through the plaster around 
the door frame. The house sits close to the ground in the proper fashion of an Eng- 
lish cottage. The architect was H. T. Lindeberg 
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Early miniature from a Ms 
by Girolamo dai Libri 








The portrait of Clara Eugenia, daughter of 
Philip 11, by Gonzales, in the Prado Gallery, 
shows a miniature worn as locket 
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‘to Look for When One Staris a Collection 


Some oft the Artists 





A miniature portrat 
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Another of Marlbone’s 
miniatures—one of an old 


lady 


And so it is that portrait 
miniatures are interesting 
to collectors even when one 
does not know whom they 
represent. Were it otherwise, 
how- many exquisite mas- 
terpieces of the miniatur 
ist’s art would still be rele- 
gated to the attic, would 
still be begging purchasers 
when discovered in the 
shops of antiquaries ! 

When one comes to con- 
sider how very popular 
miniature painting was 
through a long period, a 
popularity well revived in 
our day, indeed, it will not 
by Copley seem so strange that thou- 

sands of portrait miniatures 
of excellence should have survived and have 
come down to our own time to tempt the 
friendly collector who discovers in them the 
beauty and reminiscent suggestion that clings 
to a fine portrait miniature from a skillful 
hand. 


The Greek Method 


he miniature portrait painters of antiquity 
undoubtedly employed the encaustic method. 
(he ancient Greek type of this genre were 
probably produced in the manner described by 
Cyril Davenport as follows: “A wooden 
panel, cedar, boxwood or pearwood, was 
primed with distemper, probably white or 
cream, and well rubbed smooth. On this the 
design was traced, then colors in powder were 
mixed with melted wax and quickly applied 
in a diagrammatic way within the lines drawn 
out on the panel. The color was laid on either 
with a strong brush or some sort of wooden 
style like those used now for modeling in wax. 
When this inlaying of the wax was finished a 
warm iron was held over the whole thing to 
give it an even surface. Small pieces of wax 
could be added as necessary. The effect of 
such semi-transparent wax over the white 
groundwork must have been brilliant, and 
nearly resembling the transparent vitreous 
enamel used at a much later period. Such 
Wax paintings, flat and brilliant, must have 
been very decorative, and it is most unfortu- 
nate that none of them now exists in a perfect 
condition.”’ Later encaustic panels have, !a- 
deed, come down to us, notably the encaustic 
portrait panels in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. However, these are larger 
than were the true miniatures of antiquity. 

Pliny tells us in one of his paragraphs that 
“Laia Cyzicena of Rome painted portraits of 
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Edward G Marl 
bone executed the 
miniature of a young 
girl shown above 


ladies with a lit- 
tle brush and a 
cestrum of ivory.” 
How modern that 
sounds, and yet 
this was centuries 
and centuries ago, 
ages before the 
time of Lavina 
Teerlinck ( paint- 
er to Henry VIII), Angelica Kauffman, 
Maria Hadfield Cosway, Mrs. Anne Mee 
(née Foldsone), Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
Frances Reynolds, Miss Palmer (Sir 
Joshua’s niece), Mary Benwell, Charlotte 
Jones and dozens of the other “lady mini 
aturists” who became famous. 

In the Ist and in the 2nd Century there 
existed with the Romans a sort of minia- 
ture painting in which the portrait heads 
(sometimes whole figures) were produced 
by scratching the design through the sur- 
face of gilded glass, placing behind it and 
fusing to it as a background a thinner 
plate of glass, an art revived in the 16th 
Century by Glomis, a French artist, ex- 
amples of whose work are numbered 
among the gems of the J. Pierpont Mor 
gan collection. 


Commodore Truxtoi, a 
miniature by Archibald 
Robertson, 1802 


Medieval Miniatures 

Coming to medieval times, the art of 
the miniaturist, as exemplified in the 
illuminated manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages, reached an unsurpassed perfection. 
“The Leightons and Millais of the time,” 
Davenport, “painted little water- 
color pictures on vellum, which have lasted 
and will last, instead of big oil pictures 
on canvas. . The only objection to 
vellum as a material for painting upon is 
that the body-color or gonache, which is 
the most suitable medium, is liable to chip 


Savs 


Augusta Temple 
Prince, a minia- 
ture by Jeane 
Baptiste Isaby, 
painted in 1828 






Miniature 
child, by 


portrait of a 
Lucia Fairchild 
Fuller 
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A collection of miniatures may be kept in a frame, 

as Miss Elsie de Wolfe keeps hers, giving quite a 
decorative effect to the wall 



























































Lady Sophia Boyle, 

a miniature portrait 

painted by Richard 
Cosway 






off if it is thickly 
applied.” = he 
miniatures of 
Hans Holbein the 
Younger (1497 
1543) of Nicho 
las Hilliard 
(1537-1619) re 
flect the influence 
of the medieval 
miniaturists both as to the flat treatment 
with little or no shadow and the 
decorative arrangement. 


The Tudor Period 


John Woods Painier, a 
miniature by Benjamin 


Trott 


strong 


The first period of English portrait 
miniatures, that of the 16th Century, may 
be called the Tudor period. This was 
distinctly dominated by Hans Holbein the 
Younger. Of this artist Carel Van Man 
der, a Dutch critic writing in 1764, said 
“Before entering the service of the King, 
Holbein had done no work in miniature, 
but among the royal pensioners he found 
a painter, called Lucas, who was skilled 
in this small art, and he quickly made 
friends with him. Lucas showed Holbein 
how he worked, with the result that the 
new-comer quickly surpassed his master, 
being a “better designer, and 
colorist.’” 

One cannot overestimate the 
of Holbein thereafter. 
miniatures of Henry VIII, Catherine 
Howard, Catherine of Aragon, Anne of 
Cleves, Jane Seymour, the young Prince 
Edward and others. In 1904 a Holbein 
miniature brought £2750 at the Hawkins 
sale. Other noted miniaturists of this 
Tudor Period were Lavina Teerlinck, Sir 
Antonio More (1512-15777), Nicholas 
Hilliard, who was also a goldsmith and 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Derich Born, by 

Hans Holbein 

the younger, in 

the Priakothek 
at Munich 

















Phere is a touch of half-timber in the upper 


ry if the ti er 1 decorative detail, 
fh fe er erve for dove cote and belfry 
here hangs the beli that calls the hands to 
ork he buttressed walls are an interest 
; ive ; thi le 


Looking up the hill from this point one 
ces a corner of the farmer's cottage and 
a section of the machinery storage build 
ing Note how deep-set are the door and 
window frames. The slate of the roof is 
repeated on the fence and post tops 
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The buildings are on two levels of ground, 
on the shoulder of a gently sloping hill 
They are grouped around a large yard with 
low fences and gates at each end. Archi- 
tecturally, the buildings are a combination 
of French and English, and reminiscent of 
the picturesque old-world farms one finds 
in Normandy 
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Beginning at the right you see the sheep 
fold and beyond that the piggery and the 
barns, with the hay ricks in the fields 
beyond. On this side of the gate is the 
gardener’s cottage and on the other side 
the barns and wagon houses. The walks 
are warm, cream colored stucco. Roofs 
are gray, red and purple slate 


FARM BUILDINGS of 
CHARLES M.SCHWAB, Esq. 


LORETTO, PA. 
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MURPHY & DANA, Architect 
C. W. LEAVITT, Landscape Engineer 
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The gardener’s cottage is a simple stucco 

house with steep roofs extended down to 

cover the porch and kitchen wings. An 

interesting feature is the way the stucco 

comes to the edge of the slate on the gable 
roofs without any woodwork 
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The water comes down to a basin inside 

the spring house, runs over the stone floor 

through a little channel and out into a 

brook. Here and there stone crops out 

through the stucco wall. The roof, as on 
the other buildings, is slate 
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GARDEN CITIES OF THE 


The Flowers, Trees and Shrubs of Palm Beach and Other Famous Places—A 


» chool children 
A study ot histor 
Ponce de Leon mack 
the southeastern tip ol 


it le “rt ndary I ountain 


of Youth. We were 
taught, further, that 
he failed to find it 
Later developments, 
however, seem to in 
dicate that the im 
pre sSions thus gained 
are not quit im «ae 


cordance with the 
facts Phe truth ap 
pears to be that Seflor 
de Leon really found 
the nepenthe ior 


which he had traveled 


© many miles, but 
failed to recognize it. 
Doubtless he was 
ecking an actual 


led 


surrounded 


lountain, Of jew 
marble, 
bv alluring voung cen- 
tury-old nymphs, 
the 
perennial adolescence 

was the object 
of hi visit consisted 
the 


ilth 


whereas elixir of 


which 
only ol balmy, 
restful, he riving 
the 
Florida 
with its al- 
unbelievable 


ir around him 
wonderful 
limate 
most 
wealth of 


It ha 


vegetanion 


heen said 
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of Florida’ 


th 


Of all parts of the United States, the South seems especially to call for water in the landscape 
is 


he me 


¢ foreground of 


of bougainvillea 
many 


urround the 
beautiful 
the 


home of Mrs 
flowers which do 
picture, 


James K. Clark at Palm 
not succeed in the North. 
with royal palms in the background at left and right 


Beach. 


Surprising Mingling of Northern and Southern Plants 


It 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


e were informed in our and pretty conclusively proved that almost has been 
that a gentleman named anything will grow in a Florida garden. ‘The 

voyage of discovery to climate seems to breathe instantaneous life northerly climates. 
our country in quest of into every kind of vegetation. Therefore, it 





utilised well here on the property of F. A. Hardy, Esq., at Augusta, Georgia 


This is one of the most 
Cocoanut and date palms are in 


SOUTH 


feasible to introduce many of the 
flowers, vines and bushes indigenous to more 
Phlox fares particularly 
well in Florida, seeming to adopt a more vivid 


coloring and greater 
size than in the North. 
Great fields of this 
colorful flower are not 
an uncommon sight in 
some of the Southern 
towns, while 
sis, hibiscus and ox- 
alis flourish to a sur- 
prising extent. 
Among the native 
plants the Bignonia 
venusta or flame vine 
is perhaps the most 
spectacular. This 
vine, with its rapid 
growth and its masses 
of brilliant orange 
flowers, is adaptable 
to some wonderful 
landscape results. 
Among the other flora 
found particularly in 
this winter play 
ground are the ever- 
present bougainvil- 
leas, as well as the 
poinsettia, magnolia, 
palmetto, yucca, the 
andromeda, with its 
white and pink flow- 
ers, the aster-like yel- 
low and red gaillar- 
dia, oleander, salvia, 
the Vinca roseum or 


coreo] - 
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February, 


(Above) Tall pines draped 
with Spanish moss and 
pillared with the brilliant 
flame vine surround the 
home of Charles Tiedtke, 
Esq., at Orlando 


Madagascar periwinkle, the blue 
flowering plumbago, the alla- 
manda, with its yellow and violet 
flowers, the datura (brugman- 
chias), the acalypha (mosaica), 
the buddleia, the white and pur- 
ple bauhinias, phyllanthus, jas- 
mine (gelsemium) and poinciana. 

The cocos palm and the sago 
palm are everywhere and lend a 
tropic enchantment to the land- 
scape. Many clusters of bamboo 
are used in corners. 





Old-Time Flowers 











Perhaps we might 
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PO MLL TOA NAME ED 


(Left) Truly tropical in set- 

ting are some of the smaller 

gardens in Florida. This 

one suggests some of the 

backyard possibilities of the 
South 


Pink and white azaleas and 
white and blue hydrangeas are 
frequently used as shrubs for 
mass effect. 

The Florida climate is about 
the same everywhere, except: that 
the East Coast is rather lower 
than the West Coast or the inter 
ior. We have already said that 
almost anything will grow in the 
Florida climate, but this is not 
true of the Florida soil. The 
entire peninsula seems 
to be made up of a 
huge bed of sand over 
a coral foundation: 








better visualize the 








therefore the cultiva 





many attractions of 
Florida if we take 
an imaginary trip 
through some of its 
most prominent towns 
and look at the gar- 
dens on the way. We 
find that the finest 
gardens often have a 
singularly old - fash- 
ioned air, in spite of 
the exotic note intro- 

























































































tion of a real garden 
is something of a 
problem and a great 
deal of an expense. 
Practically nothing 
will grow in the aver 
age Florida soil ex 
cept the native trees 
and shrubs, live oaks, 
palmettos and so 
forth, and very thin 
grass. ‘Therefore loam 








duced by tropic vege- 
tation. This is be- 
cause the favorite 
flowers, other than 
those of native origin, 
seem to be such sim- 
ple old-time _blos- 
soms as pansies, 
phlox, morning glories 
and roses. We often 
find great gardens de- 
voted entirely to va- 
riegated beds of pan- 





sies, while morning 
glories are employed 
as an almost complete 
covering for rows 













































































must be imported to 
enrich the sand. Al 
though this calls for 
a considerable outlay 
of money the results 





are alway Ss worth it. 








The Trees 











Those who plant a 
garden consider them- 
selves very lucky if 
they have a grove of 
live oaks to begin 
with, festooned with 
long Spanish moss, 











for a background or 


In another part of the Hardy gardens at Augusta one sees many flowers which are features feature. Oranges are 


upon rows of hedges. in the North, such as tulips, narcissi, gaillardia, clove pinks and, edging the beds, box borders (Cont. on page 60) 








If one w for 
tunate enough 
to have an old 


house or a 
new house 
the old style 
he can use an 
itched varden 
gale, such as 
this on the 
place of Mr 
and Mrs. Vi 


ran Spencer 
ul Avondale 
R. I, And she 


an plant 
along the 
fence a box or 
hox - barberry 
deed border 
Alled with hel 
wtrope, laven 
der phiox and 
pink scabiosa 
mingled with 
lilies and pur-' 

ple gladiol: 
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PLANTING 
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SUGGESTIONS for SIMPLE PLACES 


the 


MARION COFFIN, Landscape 41 
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GATE—TWO 


On this same 
place the door- 
way garden is 
planted with a 
freedom rem- 
imiscent of 
English cot- 


tage gardens. 
There are an 
nuals growing 


in tangled 
masses — yel- 
low and or- 
ange calendu- 
las, flame - col- 
ored snapdrag 

ons, richly 
tinted zinnias 
and bronze 
dahlias — all 
intermingled, 
with here and 
there an en 

livening touch 
of violet blu: 
Salvia farina- 

cea 
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THE COMMUTER BUILDS A REST HOUSE 


He Flees to a High Tower 
and Makes it Habitable 


G. CAMPBELL 


T is not all sunshine in the life of the 

commuter. True, he knows the delight 
of shaking off the dust of the city as he 
boards the suburban train and the comfort 
of resting in his motor as it scurries along 
the quiet country roads. And fortunate in- 
deed is he if, upon arriving home, there is 
still saved for him a comfortable spot on the 
veranda where he may leisurely smoke the 
after-dinner pipe, while he watches the star- 
lit sky or gazes out across rich meadow and 
farmlands that stretch silvery in the moon- 
light. 

But it is strange what a host of forgotten 
friends loom up in the country home when it 
is completed! Dinner: guests, parties for 
bridge with dancing afterwards, make him 
yearn for the quiet corner and an evening 
to himself. 

Over yonder comes a motor, eating up the 
dusty road, bearing guests to overcrowd the 
already, burdened house. Down from the sky 
drops the aeroplane with more guests. It 
seems that unexpected guests invariably ar- 
rive when we are servantless and the larder 
has run low. 

Let no commuter refute this. Alas I, too, 
have been one myself—forced to relinquish 
my summer home on account of too many 
uninvited guests. Not a day but I am ques- 
tioned to solve this problem, and I suggest 
building a rest house in some quiet spot, 
remote from the chatter and gossip—a place 
where rest and quiet can be enjoyed. 


The tower stands on the crest of a hill 

in the woods, a large square field stone 

structure about 20 high, housing the 

water tank below. The top is finished 

in half-timber with large windows and 
wide overhanging eaves 
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On his place at Magnolia, Mass., William 

H. Coolidge has taken a water tower and 

capped it with a little apartment pleas 

antly furnished in old Belgian pieces and 

Chinese accessories. From the living room 

he commands a view of the surrounding 
country 


One of the most successful solutions of 
this problem has been worked out on the 
William H. Coolidge estate at Magnolia, 
Mass. Following Biblical advice, he has 
run into a high tower and is safe. The 
solution was made possible because the place 
has many acres and it possesses a water 
tower. Passing through the entrance you 
cross the road to re-enter a rocky gravel 
driveway which winds picturesquely past 
farm lands and pasture until you find your 
self at the entrance of an extensive stretch 
of woodland. 

Here, treading the grassy tree-shaded path, 
you come to the crest of the hill where has 
been built a picturesque water tower. Bolted 
to the rock, it stands in a small clearing in 
the heart of the forest trees. It is a large 
square structure, constructed of field stones 
that have been gathered on the grounds. 
These are laid in black mortar for a distance 
about 15’ to 20’. As a topping a half-timber 
room has been designed, finished with a 
fireproof roofing. 

This gives to it a picturesque effect, as you 
come upon it suddenly in an opening of the 
wood. The site has been carefully chosen. 
It towers high above the tree tops, com 
manding a magnificent view of the rolling 
country. 

The main tower is oblong in design, about 
14 by 16’. One enters the entrance door 

(Continued on page 94) 
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In the living room is a large field stone 
fireplace with Chinese straw raincoats on 
either side. The ceiling is beamed arid 
the walls paneled in oak. There is a 
kitchenette off this room to one side and 
a little entrance vestibule on the other 











House & Garden 


The porch is in- 
corporated in the 
structure itself 
and carried out 
on each side 
The roofs of 
these end sec 
tions are natural 
cedar lattice 
which, in time, 
will be covered 
with vines 


Looking down 
the terrace. you 
see the brick 
pavement, the 
solid doors to 
the arched 
French win- 
dows and the 
heavy decora- 
tive brackets 
of the gallery. 
Potted plants 
range down the 
terrace edge 
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An ITALIAN HOUSE for the 
on a svopine grade, . C O U N é R Y x The HOM E 


4s the house is built 


garage under 
kitchen The windox . . 
arrangement on this of A L k R E D J. S T E R N 
facade is irregular but 
interesting The bal 
cony of the stairs land wa ‘ * T 4 
og ta wpphorngelie 58 SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
window of the break 
fast room with its 
window box RANDOLPH H. ALMIROTY, Architect 
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The walls are 
light, pinkish 
gray stucco and 
the roof is of 
variegated 
slate. On this 
side long win 

dows open on 
a brick paved 
terrace from 
which step 

give approach 
to the garden. 
At each end is 
a covered porch 
with arched 
openings. A 
gallery with a 
wrought iron 
railing run 

along the level 
of the second 


nmin 
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‘ simple arrangement is found on the first floor—house-depth hall with On the second floor are four master bedrooms, two of them opening 
iving room on one side and dining and breakfast room on the other. on the gallery. Four baths are provided. Servants’ chambers and 


Kitchen and service rooms are separate. There are plenty of closets . hall are separate, securing privacy. The stairs wind interestingly 
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The three chair 


(Left) A modern 





above ere known adaptation of the 
ws obanister-backs » loop-back Windsor 
and were made armchair. Courtesy 
in 1725-1750, in En of Joseph P. Mc- 


gland and America Hugh & Son 
































Light, simple turned 
chairs were much in vogue 
at one time. The best 
example of the type is 
the famous Governor 
Carver armchair now in 
the Metropolitan 





An excellent example of 
the fan-back Windsor, 
made 1775-1800. It is 
of hickory, maple and 
pine, for the early crafts 
men always used our na- 
tive woods in their work 


Of this group of ¢ 
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tage chairs, two have 
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early Queen Anne vase- 

shaped splais and the 

middle one the slat 

back. Courtesy of the 

Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 
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duction—The Prices to Pay for Old Examples 


IME was when the 
collecting of old fur- 
niture was a fad in- 
dulged in by a favored 
and eccentric few.. Now 
everybody’s doing it. 





TT 


WALTER A. DYER 











The result is that the 
garrets have been ran- 
sacked from Portland to 
Cleveland and through- 
out the South, and the 
dealers have combed the 
held over again and 
again. Old furniture is 
becoming unbelievably 
scarce and the prices 
have risen accordingly. 
Worth-while things cost 
just about twice what they 
did ten years ago or even 
less. Consequently the 
person with limited re- 
sources but a discrimi- 
nating taste is hard put 
to it for a solution of 
the problem. But one 
need not wholly despair 
quite yet. There are still some things that the 
wealthy collectors have scorned or have over- 
looked that are not lacking in charm and use- 
fulness, though even with these things the 
values have been rising in sympathy. But 
they are still not beyond the dreams of the 
average seekers. 

Of this humbler class of antique furniture, 
I know of nothing more interesting than the 
cottage chairs of the 18th Century. I use this 
term to include a variety of non-drawing-room, 
non-mahogany chairs, 
chairs of painted wood 
with wooden or rush 
seats—slat-backs, banis- 
ter-backs, and Windsors. 
They are by no means 
lacking in grace and I 
have discovered in them 
a quaintness and a home- 
ly charm that is lacking 
in some of their more 
elegant relatives. That 
many others have discov- 
ered this also is indi- 
cated by the rapidly in- 
creasing demand for 
them. 











Of these Windsor 


The Windsors 


First as to the Wind- 
sors. Here we have a 
group with enough varia- 
tions to satisfy the most 
ardent collector’s taste 
for analysis and classi- 
fication. Not to go so 
much into detail as to 
confuse a beginner, how- 
ever, it is sufficient to 
state a few outstanding 
facts. The Windsor was 
a comfortable, graceful, 
useful chair made entire- 

















arm- 
chairs, one is hoop-back 
and two loop-back. 
woods are hickory, pine, 
maple, ash and poplar 


The 









white enamel for a bedroom. 


























The banister-back is not 


armchair. 
the Misses 
Hempstead, N. Y 
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The “fancy” chair of the early 19th Century lends itself to reproduction, as it can be 
painted and decorated to suit the color scheme of a room. 


This design is executed in 


Courtesy of McHugh 





so common a type of 
Collection of 
Thompson, 


FURNISHING WITH OLD COTTAGE PIECES 


The Story of The Windsor Chair—How to Know the Types—Modern Repro- 


Windsors were 


, 
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ly of wood and in a va- 
riety of forms in this 
country between 1750 
and 1820, roughly speak- 
ing. It had its origin in 
England, and _ English 
Windsors were brought 
to this country as early 
as 1830. But it was in 
this country that the 
form reached its highest 
development at the hands 
of American chair mak- 
ers. 


American Chairs 


American Windsors 
were first made in Phila- 
delphia about 1845 
Their popularity ex 
tended rapidly, and it 
was not long before they 
were being manufactured 
in New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Salem, New 
Haven, and _ elsewhere. 
They became the vogue 


in homes of high and low degree and for years 
the Windsor was the favorite chair in the vil- 
lages and country districts where mahogany 
was scarce or was confined to the parlors. ‘The 
fashion began to decline after 1800. 

never made of the more 
elegant cabinet woods, and it is a mistake to 
have them so treated in restoration. 
were usually made of two or three kinds of 
wood in the same piece—the hoop of the back 
of hickory; spindles and arms ash or hickory; 


They 


legs oak, hickory, or 
maple; seats pine, white 
wood, beech, etc. 

They were almost in- 
variably painted. Green 
seems to have been the 
popular color at first- 
usually dark green or 
apple green—but black 
has always been by far 
the most common color. 
Some were undoubtedly 
painted to suit the tastes 
of the purchaser—usual- 
ly red or yellow. It is 
doubtful if they were 
ever painted white. 

Though American 
Windsor chairs vary 
widely in form, from the 
loop-back side chair to 
the comb-back rocker, 
their type characteristics 
are unmistakable. The 
most noticeable feature is 
the back of — slender, 
round, upright spokes or 
spindles, varying in 
number but in general 
presenting the effect of 
a graceful outline filled 
with parallel lines. The 
(Continued on page 66) 
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1 doorstep is a mark of hospitality, a Colonial, as in this design by Hewitt 
stage in the approach to the house. & Bottomley, the entrance may be 
Consequently it should be wide and graced with a hood. It is nice to feel, 
gencrous and, if Space and design per- too, that one reaches the door of the 
mit, aflord a bench for guests to sit house by the gradual approach of easy 
upon and where the owner can linger steps. These points are all significant 
pleasant days. If the house is in hospitality as well as in architecture 





THE DOORSTEP MAKES THE HOUSE 


by 
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An excellent idea for a doorstep is 
found in this brick terrace, large 
enough to accommodate chairs and 
raised sufficiently above ground to 
be dry when the grass is wet. The 
vestibule is also bricked and the 
door set behind columns, making 
a simple and hospitable entrance. 
Roth & Study, architects 
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The doorstep is an index to the character 

id's . aie of the house. It sets the architectural 

Wi re Ty age —<— > a motif, and it also foreshadows the formal 

Winger: MICE ue cou or informal friendliness of the people who 

Ltn Soler a NY | Hy: dwell the other side of the threshold. And 

A, Moy 7; 2 ite al Alt wae pi he that is the spirit of the Colonial design 
aati rn 4 night Bie f a % . below by Ralph Adams Cram 
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Certain types of houses require a dignified 
classic design, but it can be arranged, as 
in this entrance by William Adams, so that 
the doorstep is alluring. Slender columns aa 
repeat the classic pilasters of the door be- 


“ “eee _ 
yond, and the brick pavement is wide oon # mi el bl A if ag x 
enough for the sun to splash across oa i a i i) — 
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When a kitchen doorstep is as 
quaint and unusual as this one in 
the house below, it might be mis- 
taken for the main entrance. Ob- 
viously the house is an English cot- 
tage design, because its architect 
was Harrie T. Lindeberg. Conse- 
quently the overhanging eaves, the 
paved floor and the interesting old 
door are in keeping 
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ou Ever Considered a Grassless Lawn? 
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Here Is a Method of Treating that 


Pate h W here You’ ve Never Been Able to Get a Good Sod 


HUGH SMITH 











A= ASSLESS lawn se maintains itself well, increas- 
l it first thought to be ing in compactness each year. 
inomaly, for we have come t Where sumach is used it is ad- 
think of the word lawn visable to cut over the patch 
onymous with turf. Few pe each autumn with a scythe. 
have appreciated the po This encourages low and heavy 
ties of using plants as grour growth. 
covers to replace sod Ch The remainder of the plants 
use, however, opens many pl need very little care, with the 
ing Opportunities lor the about exception of Hedera helix, 
th rd man who is desirou English ivy, which in the more 
bettering the garden-like eff northerly states is apt to win- 
of his home lot ter kill unless protected with a 
Ground covers have man covering during the severe 
uses, but we shall consider them | ; weather. It is worthy of note, 
here only 1 replacement for . Pe yu lig Lew \ in connection with English ivy, 
gra The plants make rood a ha oe. that it may sometimes be used 
ubstitute on slopes too steep to ah al » ia very effectively as a combina- 
yrow sod satisfactorily, and in \ * 2 tion with grass, instead of an 
hady locations where difficulty a - 2. $$$ out-and-out substitute for it. 
is met in raising gra They The black area on the map represents the states in which the plants The darker shade of its leaves, 
conserve labor because fre quent listed below can be expected to prove satisfactory as ground covers and their different contour, are 


iry to keep 


clipping is not nec 


them in orde Chis phase appeals to the busy Che plants, together with notes on the con 


man of today who mows his own lawn. Their ditions best adapted for them, are given in the 
more natural and informa! appearance endears chart. In Group A they are listed in the order 
them to many plant lovers, especially those who of their widespread use as indicated by the 
like to escape at times from the more stereo recommendations of the agricultural experiment 
typed methods and materials of planting. Most stations and the citations in extensive collateral 
of them, too, are flowering plants and lend a_ writings. Group B comprises those plants not 
gay touch of color to the home setting given a consensus of citations but which are 


worthy of trial. It is thought best in this sec 
ond group to indicate the spec ial location where 
each plant has proved its merit for ground- 
cover use. These lists give the home-maker a 
wide range of choice in whatever locality he 


In making the study to find thos plants best 
adapted to this use in the North, I have taken 
the North to mean those states where Kentu ky 
blue-grass is the predominant variety of grass 
used in lawns. This a reasonably 
uniform area of plant growth which is graphi 


vives US 


may reside 


pleasing when they appear 
among the grass blades about a lily pool, sun- 
dial or other garden ornament feature. In 
most cases the plants need some pruning to 
prevent their overruning the grass and domi- 
nating the situation. 

The greater freedom in the architecture of 
all homes, combined with the utilization of a 
vastly varied terrain in each municipality, 
gives an equal freedom in the use of plant 
materials to meet these new conditions. 
Ground covers offer charming possibilities for 
adapting the setting to the home of today. 
Their use increases greatly each year, and we 
may look forward to seeing them firmly estab- 


cally shown by the black portion of the map Once established, the ground-cover lawn lished as a solid principle in landscape work. 
| 
. N Average had Sandy Color Add 1 Inf 
reat ‘ame Common ame Conditions ade Conditions dditiona niormation 
GROUP A 
lev ” va na Hal suckle x Yellow and white flowers Vine 
I ie ooda Periwinkle. Ground myrtle x 1 x Blue flowers Vine 
R urdiana Memorial rose x White flowers Vine 
fo Th Virgimia creepe W ood bine x Dull green foliage Vine 
Cela snden Hittersweet x Scarlet berries Vine 
/ , Creeping cvonymus x Vine 
; nia Weeping golden bell x Yellow flowers Shrub 
H English ivy ‘ x Vine 
i ' J Matrimony vine x Red berries Vine 
me eed aeleke ames . Deep rose to white flowers Shrub 
j ” gare Matrimony vine x Vine 
Ri aromatua Fragrant sumac! x Shrub 
Sum ed we lear Coral berry x Small red berries Shrub 
h Japanese barberry x Red berries Shrub 
Clen omic & Virgin's bower x Small white flowers ‘ime 
Fragar Wild strawberry ‘ Herbaceous plant 
Lew ra rap i lapanese honeysuckle x Vine 
Veneta elect Gill-over-the-ground, Gr , ‘ Light blue flowers Herbaceous plant 
awhyrandra Japanese spurge x Herbaceous plant 
Trumpet wine Vine 
GROUP RK 
bea Dwa ' x Illinois, Pennsylvania 
Y ae Fa ‘ \ Dark purple flowers Kansas, Pennsylvania 
| " w pas x Yellow flowers Maryland 
Dwar la x Montana, Nebraska, N. Dakota. | 
Privet x Leaves smooth. Black berries Pennsylvania. Evergreen 
npet x Nebraska 
( \ ‘ White flowers Maryland 
lapa ‘ x Marviand. Evergreen 
Hal : x White to carmine flowers Washington 
rw (ora | Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
} Wild x x Colorado 
lerba Pla 
i womvyr x Massac husetts 
Vv weet x x White flowers Kansas 
j M ‘ Pink and white flowers Kansas, Massachusetts 
‘ tone x White to purphsh. Yellow Illinois, Minnesota 
/ Lt pla x Blue flowers 
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cloth pads corded in peacock blue and embroidered in rich 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 


For a hallway that requires a spot of brilliant color or in 
1 living room where a colorful and simple group is desired, 
this ensemble could be used. The commode is dark rich 
green with Italian decorations and moldings of antique 
gold. On each side stand walnut chairs with black broad- 


+; 


dark colors. Further enrichment is given the group by 

the flower painting which hangs above the commode. A little 

Chinese lady in salmon pink and black, and vases with black 

and green French futurist flowers comprise the accessories. 

The wall is Italian pink. Agnes Foster Wright was the deco 
rator of the hallway 
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In the same residence 
the living room color 
scheme is built up har- 
moniously with black, 
jacqueminot and helio 
trope. The black in the 
sofa covering picks up 
the black of the rug. 
The other colors of this 
linen are reproduced in 
the jacqueminot velvet 
curtains, the jacqueminot 
and heliotrope cushions 
and the bridge lamp 
shade. These two colors 
are found in the small 
armchair and _ repeated 
in the upholstered chair. 
Agnes Foster Wright, 


decorator 
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Ellison 


The entrance hallway in 
the Lyman residence is 
characteristically Colo- 
nial with its curving 
stairs and the repetition 
of that curve in the ceil- 
ing and the lights about 
the door. The furniture 
is in period and disposed 
to the best advantage of 
dignity. The mahogany 
of the furniture, it will 
be noted, repeats the 
mahogany of the stairs 
rail, following the Colo- 
nial custom. Spindles, 
walls and woodwork are 
painted white 





SORA 


Almost the first step in 
the decoration of a bed- 
room is the selection of 
the fabric for hangings. 
Or, if one possesses an- 
cestral pieces, she must 
select a fabric that will 
harmonize with those 
antiques. In this Bos 
ton residence of Mrs. 
Ronald T. Lyman the 
furniture is old mahog 
any, the finest piece be- 
ing the four poster bed. 
The hanging used har 
moniously with these is 
a linen with rose, yellow 
and blue pattern 
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After a Long Banishment the Bell Pull Is Being Brought Out Again 
A 








& = fist Bie Bae’ Bit Mad SPY Bart Be ee fl 


In this ensemble of Chippendale commode 


and early Vict 
veivet with a decorative 


pendant Lee Porte 


rian 


ring 


influences 


moder 


ration, we are 


r 


furniture 


forever seeking 


candelabra the bell pull 


bra end and 


ade rator 


necessarily 


many of our ideas in deco 


new 


ornaments that will conform also to the stvle 


Chis may be 


bn il pull has 


of our rooms 
the old-time 
} 
ind taking its place with the 
fabrics on our walls, adding its 
distinctive and pleasing not 

Years ago, before the intro 
duction of electricity, the bell 
pull was a necessity. It may 
be made equally practical at 
the present time by connecting 
it with electric bells There 18, 
too, such an infinite variety of 
materials from which to choose 
that bell pulls can be made to 
conform to almost any 
period desired 


stvle or 


Needlework Pulls 
Thee dl work 1S 


charming 


Lhe old-tim 
particularly 
placed on the wall. Lined with 
bright silk and edged with col 
ored cord. ornann nted pn rh ips 
at the 1 round ring 
or tassel, it makes a delightful 
accessor, \ large twisted 
ord combining the color 
cheme ol the 


also fas inating and should be 


whe n 


bottom by 


furnishings, is 
furnished with a verv larve tas 
of masses of different 
bound together 


Pulls are also often finished in 
”? 


sel mack 
colored cords, 


Louis Seize sty ke tin sh iy 


the reason why 
hex orm 


sO popu 


lar. For it is experiencing a healthy revival 


pre tures and 


a De orative Feature 


MIARY H. NORTHEND 
hand-made, with pendants to match 
the trimming. Needlework, in fact, is 
me of the most interesting types of 
decoration that can be used for this 
for ever since Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day wonderful bits have been 
produced 

In one house | know, a clever imi- 
tation of ancient needlework hangs by 
the side of an old colored print of 
Washington. The grouping includes 
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is a beadwork bell pull as decorative strip 
that enriches the simple grouping 


The Materials to Use 








Strips of old embroidery make good bell 
pulls. This, for instance, is worked in reds 
and yellows to harmonize with the colors 
of the room. Earle Campbell, decorator 


baster urn made into a lamp. The furni- 
a mahogany table on which stands an ala- 
ture, while differing in type, seems to har- 
monize with this ensemble and both the 
Charles II chair and the gay-toned chintz 
covering add a pleasing note to the color 
scheme. The bell pull of red and white with 
a soft blue border is finished with a tassel. 


Bead Work and Guimpe 





orate 
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This dining room group of Jacobean 








hest, Italian candlesticks, old Italian chairs 
and the soft painting is enhanced by a cord bell pull of brown and blue silk. 
Lee Porter, decorator 


Some of the most charming 
bell pulls today are done in 
old-fashioned bead work and 
are very lovely indeed, but very 
rare. These are about 4” wide 
and are worked in gay colored 
flower patterns and finished 
with a big brass ring at the 
end. Wonderful old brocades 
are also appropriate, as they 
come in so many different de- 
signs and have such rich back- 
grounds that there is no diffi- 
culty in finding something that 
will harmonize with the other 
furnishings of the room. 

Guimpe, the aristocrat of flat 
trimmings, has decorative char- 
acter and with attractive lin- 
ings can be used advantageous- 
ly for pulls. The design may 
be either compact or loose and 
open, for it is the trimming and 
twisting of the guimpe that 
makes it so effective and so 
suitable for bell-pull purposes. 
There are also fantastic themes 
and decorative motifs in vel- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Northend 


Roses are in evi- 
dence everywhere, 
clambering over 
white painted 
arches and cluster- 
ing in the beds 
which enclose the 
fountain pool. Low 
box edging is well 
used to separate 
the turf from the 
beds proper 


Direct connection 
between the gar- 
den and the house 
is established by an 
arched walk sym- 
metrically flagged. 
It illustrates the 
cardinal principle 
on which such a 
walk should be 
based — attractive 
directness 
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A BOWERED GARDEN in 
NEW ENGLAND at the HOME 
of GEORGE HAWLEY, Esq 


NORTH SCITUATE BEACH, MASS. 


The pool and bench are of concrete, classical in thei 

simplicity. On opposite sides of the fountain small! 

clumps of iris raise their swordlike leaves and tall flower 
stalks above the flat rim of the pool — 
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HOW to KNOW the MOLDINGS 


Sketched and Described by MATLACK PRICE 


bo 12 0se eR enereees 


Pract sll moldings mmo i today are based on classic 
> * 

Greek forms, of which six of the most frequentiy wWsed are shown 
in tches to the left and right The Cavetto is a crowning 
’ jing, though sometimes used as a supporting molding; the Cyma 

f é tiall crowning moldity and the Cyma Reversa is | 
urua found effecting a liaison between two other moldings The } 
( s most oftte a liai n moulding. also, while the Scotia and 
jaw s ave both base moldings V odifications n scale and pro- 
portion appear in all moldings in accord with their material, which 


may be stone, plaster, wood or metal 
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ee ae An unusually interesting detail 
 .. i, of wooden moldings, sketched 
. “a 


re >. 7 from a fine old house on Narra- 
A = h\ gansett Bay, Rhode Island. It 


illustrates a most desirable spirit 
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of freedom in handling plain 
Cyma Reversa wooden moldings Taurus 
\ 
The three Greek moldings above, modified The three Greek moldings above, added to the three 
t one way or another to fit material or con- shown to the left, form the basis of virtually all 
tions, are constantly used today. (Below) combinations of moldings. Scale and proportion, 
The Cove molding—very commonly used to however, are essentials of the successfully designed 
over corner cracks, Used also as a liaison molding, and the designer must feel instinctively 
many composition hich are made up of the modification which would best suit a given 


several larger moldings material 













































































A sketch which shows how three 
. nA . ” ° 
moldings are applied to a wall sur- 
face. All are common moldings, 
and each is eminently suitable for 
the use ‘suggested 
» 










The “Quarter-round” and “Three- 
quarter round”—two wnvoldings, of 
which the first is very extensively 
used (like the Cove) as @ cover 
molding. The “Three-quarter round” 

is not so frequently seen 


















































How a pic of paneling is built up—the 


moidings beme shown swed off” m order 


Of course it makes a great deal of difference what ma- 

terial a molding is to be run in. The sketch above 

shows the effects of the same molding executed in stone 
and in wood 


to make clearer the manner in 


mgs are used 
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At the time this photograph was taken the planting was only one year old. The bird bath in the center had not then been installed, 
but the general effect of the planting is well shown and lends an air of spaciousness to the grounds 


A FORMAL GARDEN a8 4 GIitTY. L&t 


The Charm of the Formal Garden Transforms and Beautifies 
the Flat and Treeless City Lot 





M. L. FULLER 


HE formal garden is Nature’s tapestry. reveals harmony of form and color, close at- Selection and arrangement of shrubs and 

It need not be large to be beautiful. In _ tention to details and proportion, executed trellis to give privacy to grounds while per 
fact, the formal garden lends to small grounds’ with the unity of thought necessary to good mitting the passe rby pleasing glimpses of 
an air of spaciousness. It often casts a manor taste. Briefly, the high points in the plan water, shrubs and trees. 




























































house glamor over what would otherwise be are: Foundation planting that ties the house and 
only a patch of sky grounds together, 
and plot of earth with rr — = SS — —— making it a beautiful 
a house set stark be- Sarre YYRINGA picture framed in 
tween. aR re shrubs. | 
Think of the bare i Stokecia. | ¥ |S Phatyoodes In selecting flowers 
= ewe 7 Po , i a as aor LE. | ©) Coreopsis. | - nes” 
nakedness of any | mH aaeine alg St assis ~1 | and shrubs the fol- 
house on the average 0 = 3 | Teen ee | lowing points were 
. elece city Pe sidered: fire 
flat, treele city lot . S EF b< con ide red: first, color 
with street and crowd- C 5) CS Yrs 1#iy pl combinations; second, 
ed houses on either Se a an Dap contrast in height and 
A 5}. = { Fate . 
5 ——}] (------- color; third, a suc- 











{ Calendula aad igen 
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protection from _ the 
summer heat, nothing 
to rest the eye or soul. 
Remembering this, 
sense the charm of 
this formal garden. 
The lot is about 50’ 


cession of blossoms 
from April to autumn 
frosts; fourth, pleas- 
ing vistas. 

From the house one 
looks past lovely flow- 
er beds and a bird 


side. No privacy, no | + 
4 x i] 
= 
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by 70’, yet it seems a Ss 2 \Fiowere.. Vbibe Pao ee define bath to the latticed 
- . ‘ . = Hows hocks ‘. = . . 
spacious outdoor liv- « 9 ; “ es 8 || gate. Entering : e 
ing room, so placed = H + PRIVBT- MEDGE- J gate, one sees. the 
as to give dignity and e- hy PUP ot PIO | house in its delightful 
character to the : ‘TERRACE | setting. From th 
dwelling while  af- ————— | trellised seats on 
fording the family a J IDEVALI: by CR. ai Ken either side three fine 
retiring place of quiet aa —- $$ | views are possible. 
beauty and sheltered _———— = - a And yet it is all on a 
> Sj . , anf . P . . . . ¢ Sc; >» 4 
seclusion. The lot is only 50’ by 70’, yet its formal arrangement gives a certain dignity city lot, landscaped by 





A study of the plan to the dwelling without sacrificing the charm of privacy and seclusion Charles S. LaSurer 














Gillies 


The architecture is a cross 
between English and Nor- 
man farmhouse. It is 
executed in warm gray 
stucco laid on rough, with 
occasional sills of red brick 
and irregular foundations 
of stone bleeding off into 
the stucco without any 
line. The roof is shingles 
with five different tones 
of green and red. The 
whole effect of the house is 
one of soft tones and easy 
contours 


In one of the wings half- 
timber construction is re- 
vealed through the stucco 
The beams are rough and 
pegged together. Window: 
throughout the house are 
leaded casements. T he 
acute angle of the roof, a 
Norman feature, gives the 
house an appearance of 
great height. Wide eaves 
with a slight kick-up af- 
ford interesting details for 
adaptation to less preten 
tious English designs 


House & Garden 





A recessed door with a pronounced shelf 
above it and a flagged pavement below 
makes an unusual but simple entrance 


A NORMAN-ENGLISH 
FARMHOUSE for CHARLES 


E. CHAMBERS, 
RIVERDALE, N. Y. 


Esq. 


JULIUS GREGORY, Architect 
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This house is an answer to the question of 
what type of house one should build. The 
house should suit the setting. Viewed from 
this point, the stone foundations are a 
continuation of the stone on the hillside; 
the stucco has the rough surface of stubble 
fields; the occasional exposed timbers re- 
peat the exposed limbs of trees 
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Livw¢ Room 


16-0 26-0 


Diormg Room 
19-6« 6-0 


The studio 
wing is sep- 
arate from the 
living quarters. 
The studios are 
provided since 
both Mr. and 
Mrs. Chambers 
are illustrators 


The studio 
disposition of 
the chambers 
adds to their 
interest. Stairs 
and closets 
have found un- 
usual but prac- 
tical corners 
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Of the many interesting windows, the 
bays are the most pronounced. They are 
of rough timber pegged together and have 
leaded casements. This combination of 
rough stone, rough stucco and rough beams 
maintains a scale’ that is mecessary to 
such types of architecture. More delicacy 
would prove unsuitabie 


Cnamters 
22-0" « 18-0" 
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Proportion, Repetition and Subordination Are the Three Rules to 


i 3 Hy} 


‘ f 
It | 
+} | lt 
‘ af 
‘ ti om tot I ) 
+} ter « ¥) r t 
i ! room or on th t I 
1 te ling Ih ecms to x n 
oviou conclusion but t 1 otten 
rlooked, Often ¢ that 
cornice houtd ‘ t ith 
the height ol th room or i 
wainscot on quarte! the height 
ol the room However these Fig 
rbitrarvy standards do not worl 
out to best artistic advantag In 
ithe case of two wall ot a room 
cing very long nd two being very short, as 
in a long narrow room 1 cornice that might 


seem to be in good | roportion on the two long 
walls, would not be ill on the two 


hort walls. Consequently a cornice must be 


suitable at 


ce igned which will In proper on both 
Architecture and 
have the underlying principl ot art 


interior decorating both 


rhiit ly, 





line dark and light color Lhese elements 
Fig Next draw in the ' 
window and door trim, the oe 
baseboard, chair rail and the 
ornice T he depth of the 


ast three will de pe nd on the 


weight of the ceiling from the 


floor 
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Follow In Planning the Panels On a Wall 


RANDOLPH W. SEXTON 


fireplace and any projections 


are just as important in the composition of a 
building or the walls of a room as in the 
creating and painting of a masterpiece. 

The principles ol design are 

(1) proportion, 

(2) repetition, 

(3) subordination. 

I am attempting to show how these prin 
ciph s should be applied to interior decoration 


tep in planning the panels is to draw out the four 
of the reom to scale and mark the existing doors, windows, the 















































in the originating of a design for 
wall paneling, 

We will take a room as a model, 
decorate the walls step by step, 
and see the reason for each step. 
We first consider the principle of 
proportion in relation to line in 
the design of the walls. This de 
sign can best be determined by 
laying out the four walls and plan 
of the room to a scale (Fig. 1) 
and here applying the principles 
of design. This will be the fa- 
miliar mechanical drawing, made 
with T square, triangle, showing 
shadows cast at 45 degrees over 
the left shoulder. The cornice- 
a cap molding of the room, 
which softens the sharp angle 
made by the walls and ceiling 
meeting—must be in good pro- 
portion to each wall. Similarly 
height of the baseboard, 

which serves to merge the wall 

surface into the floor. In order 
to plan the wall space for panels, we run a 
chair rail, or dado molding, all around the 
room. This seems appropriate to a room of 
the proportion of our model. Were the ceiling 
lower no chair rail would be required. If it 
were higher, the placing of the chair rail fur- 
ther from the floor would be better. In Fig 
2 door and window trim, or architrave, is 

(Continued on page 68) 


Fig. 3. The third step finds 
the panels drawn in accord- 
ing to the wall spaces and 
repeating the panel arrange- 
ment of the opposite wall. 
The overmantel panel and 
fireplace should dominate 
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Fig. 4. The projection of the 





molding will determine the 

depth of shadow cast. This 

is an important feature, as 

it gives the wall light and 

shade and further pronounces 
the fireplace 
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DOG 


FROM THE 


51 


HIGHLANDS 


The Same Being the Scottish Terrier, a Big Dog Compressed into Little Space, a Living 


Proof of the Fact that the Best Goods Come in Small Packages 


O ask a Scot- 
| tish terrier 


“fan” to write an 
article on these lit- 
tle dogs is nearly 
as dangerous as en- 
couraging a Cali- 
fornia 
dilate on the past, 
present and future 
qualities of the 
Golden State — he 
may never stop. 
However, if you'll 
be patient, Ill try 
to write fairly ra- 
tionally and at not 
too great length. 
The Scottie is a 
living proof that the best goods often come in 
smal] packages. From end to end and top to 
bottom he is of solid, substantial 
worth. Robust health, strength far 
beyond his stature, hardiness, courage 
unbounded, wit, common sense, af- 
fection, loyalty—but I'd better stop 
cataloging his good qualities or you 
won’t believe in any of them. He is 
by nature a one-person dog, and to 
that one he quietly and steadfastly 
gives all that is best in him. Others 
will be tolerated, even made friends 
with, for the Scottie is a gentleman 
first, last and all the time; but he is 
not a dog every Tom, Dick and Harry 
can walk away with—he’s too 
criminating for that. 


booster to 





Photo- 
page by 
courtesy of 
Kennels 


A typical pose. 
graphs on this 
Levick, and 

Walescott 


dis- 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 

greater heart. If he were a man, he would 
write the same sort of poetry that Robert Burns 
did. 

Without going deeply into the history of the 
Scottish terrier, it may not be amiss to say that 
his is an old and firmly established breed of 
the Highlands. He was and still is a famous 
vermin destroyer; hence his powerful low-set 
body, wiry coat, strong legs and feet and “‘pun- 
ishing” jaw—grand assets in underground bat- 
tles with fox, badger or lesser prey. ‘‘Die- 
hard” is one of his nicknames, and he deserves 
it well. But do not think that he is a quarrel- 
some fellow, with either other dogs or people. 
On the contrary, he is extremely self-contained 
and aloof. He is too much of a gentleman to 
seek trouble, but trouble had better be mighty 
sure of itself before it seeks him, for he is 
astoundingly well able to take care of him- 
self and his. For generations before the era 


of dog shows the Scottie was born and bred, 






lived and died, in 
companion- 
ship with his mas- 
ter. He was as 
intimate a member 
of the family in the 
little Highland cot 
tage as the baby 
itself. This long 
association with 
people instilled in 
him a vivid imagi 
nation, unwavering 
patriotism, courage 
reckless of the cost, 
and a quiet seri- 
ousness and fixity 
of purpose. Noisy 
yapping and deser- 
tion are not listed among his native traits. 

A certain expert has said that the Scottish 
terrier two manners: out 
doors he is a rollicking schoolboy on 
a holiday, but indoors he is a sedate 
and dignified gentleman of the old 


close 





A good puppy. The Scot 

tish terrier is quizszically 

wise, with a _ streak of 
Highland shrewdness 
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school. Nothing more true was ever 
wriften of him. He has the true ter 
rier love of activity—rat hunting, 


romping or long tramps with his mas 
ter or mistress—but he also has an 
almost uncanny wisdom in realizing 
when these things would be out of 
place. This fits him ideally for a 
wide variety of living conditions and 
surroundings, whether in city or 
country. He is small enough for the 















Time and again apartment and big enough for the 
you will see a Scottie trot into a room- mansion. 
ful of people in search of his own -_. You need never have any fear as 
special idol, consider them all with te - to the children’s safety when the fam 
quizzical gravity, and trot out ” ily Scottie is around. He 
again with his characteris- really is an extremely capa 
tic manner of knowing just A splendid speci- The Scottieis pow- le guardian as well as play 
what he is doing, and why. men is shown erfully built and mate, and he is reliability 
There is an odd strain of pt alga a ee Sane ersonified. Another thing— 

ee , . cially the head sion of consider- PE se ae 5 


canniness in him, a true in 
heritance from the land of his 
development, which keeps 
you ever wondering just how 
much undisplayed knowledge 


formation and tail 
carriage 


he can and will stand a lot of 
mauling without resentment. 
Of course, I know your chil 
dren are far too well brought 
up ever to dream of pulling 


able size greatly 
condensed 


(Below) He is a 


No, he’s not pretty, 
loyal, brainy, cour- 


but his heart is 


Aa 





“ig . > ageous gentleman big and his faith- : . . . 
is his. He is a dog with a rae at welt ae fulness knows no his tail or using him for a 
great brain and an even ~ the time bounds (Continued on page 64) 











»@ U: i eer 


Wt! ‘ \I \I Ol-t H ] rin into 
j ! ell i t thing hay 
1 bie 


{ hi mM { | Ol t ord 


il 1 tl I ; teri to pro 
not i | | her ords 

Fath up hi I 

H iL 1 guilty eecling of extravagance ? 
{ r? 

Does h mpletel istify th numerous 
‘ pend ture (ot course. he do And why 
newt 

It hy Deen prove 1 that od equipment does 
promote efficien trite th ing i And 
Father busine must ‘ de to ] you 
know therefore thi nd-labor suving 
equipment is looked upon n investment 
Vers imple 

But what about Mz: \lan-of-the- House ? 


How about her equipment How about mak 
ing her busine pia Foolish, vou i\ Not 
i bit of it Her pein is making an at 
horn A home to which | 
in the evening, tired after the « 
nes da It behoove her then to put this 
DUS of hers on a paying basis, so that 


tractive ther returns 


ires ot a busi 


Father will have 1 real excuse for feeling a 
SUpPerior creature 


No or course | don't mean tor Mother to 


take in boarders! I mean that if when keep 
ing house, by having the proper working 
equipment you conserve much energy as is 
possible, if you oil the machinery so that it 
runs without hitches, you are making that 


hou ekeeping pray 

Let us take an average case. We will say 
that there is a family of four, and that one 
general hou emaid Is employed his Mrs 


Man ofthe House has i MmManadce rial brain. 
She has seen that Mr. M. ©. ‘1 
H tudies his office forces ind 
where it is po sible to save their 7 


time by the use of labor-saving 
devices that they may better con 
centrate on more import int work 
he does so Therefore she studies 
her working force and realizes 
that with the best equipment th 
best work can be accomplished 
in the home equip 


looked Upon i> 


{ ‘onsequt ntl 
ment should lx 


an investment 
The Modern Housewife 


What kind of a Mrs. Man-of 
the-House is this, vou ask On 


who wishes to shirk her house 
hold duties the better to he able 
to gad Bless you, no! She ts 


just a modern housewile tre 
mendously interested in her home, 
but one that keeps up with the 
march of progress and realizes 
that the housewife of today is as 
much of an executive as her hus 
band is in the 
And because she does realize this 


fact she is the more interested in 


husiness world 


her home 
Ah! = the 


housekeeper has no time to in- 


I'wentieth Century 


dulge in any Alice-sit-by-the fire 
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DOROTHY ETHEL WALSH 


mannerism No longer does she consider it 
imperative to sit at home to watch the 


pot boil than it is t 


more 
» hear the lecture which 
vill teach her to be a more helpful citizen. 
The pot will boil. Never fear! But it will 
pot is of the best style, the 
kitchen range t mipered to just the correct heat, 
and the day s house plan definitely laid out 
by an executive Mrs. Man-of-the-House’’. 
then when Father comes 
home he is greeted by an intelligent, wide- 
awake companion, and the table talk does not 
revolve around the trials attendant on the pop 
overs not popping and that “the flour is not 
what it was six months ago”. Shades of past 


I because the 


In the evening 


iges 
Business Methods at Home 
So you housewives of today, hear ye! 
Hear ye! Get Joy out ol housekeeping! 


(After all it is a most delightful sphere for 
woman. ) But do it as an executive. Order 
the mechanism to work, don’t be forever dab 
bling in things yourself. Employ a good maid, 
tell her just what you want to have done, fol- 
low it up, see that it is done, but if it isn’t, 
don’t try to remedy the situation by doing it 
yourself. Picture Father trying to type his 
own business letters! As a growing business 
considers an adequate office force a necessity, 
you in your home be sure your working force 
is sufficient. Don’t try to do with one pudding 
pan if three are really necessary, and look 
upon the extra skillet not as an extravagance 
but as a time saving purchase. Mr. Man-of- 
the-House wouldn’t think of doubling up on 
his filing cabinets. 


Following are three lists got together as sug- 








se 8 t & or en 


for Culinary Work in Three Different Sizes and 
Tab les 


of Prices 


om: 
gestions for the housewife who is interested 
in running her establishment in a truly execu- 
tive manner. The first list is for a rather 
pretentious home. The second. suited to a 
smaller family, and the third for those be- 
ginners in household arts—the brides who, 
lacking experience, must depend so utterly on 
“good tools”. 

These figures are based on the latest avail- 
able Chicago prices. 


For a Pretentious Home 
Kitchen stool ..... mae Se unacmenoaiedd 
Kitchen chairs (2) — A : apr at 8.50 


ON SRE Se eee ee ene S 14.00 
ee 62.50 
Refrigerator 90.00 
Fireless Cooker ................. 31.50 
l-qt. lipped sauce pan ............. 85 


2-qt. lipped sauce pan oWemeas 5 ihe icin he 1.15 
3-qt. lipped sauce pan be ssehentdunes aves 1.65 
6-qt. covered kettle 3.10 
10-qt. preserving kettle ......... 3.35 
SPs ers aims A 85 
8-qt. covered sauce pan 3.85 
S-qt. tea kettle ....... 5.80 
i-qt. double boiler 2.55 
3-qt. double boiler .................. 3.95 
9-cup percolator ...... 6.50 
T SF PAR. once es + 1.10 
10” fry pan....... 2.20 
Heavy skillet ....... 3.10 
aOR 4.20 
Waffle iron ..... awe Pea 5.50 
Pudding pans—1!% qt................. 90 


Pudding pans 
Bread pans (3) 
Sq. cake pans (2) ...... 
Rd. cake pans (3) 
Tubed cake pans 
Biscuit pan ...... 
Muffin pan ....... * 
Melon mould ...... 


ht a7 Noe ee ee Re eR tt Ot 
v 


0 NS aS ER Aes eS a eS a 50 
ee ee 60 
Double roaster ............. 20 
ee oe 55 
TE wissas.s ped begat 65 
RD. nuns ations ss ens me twee 1.15 
Measuring cup .............. 50 
i .60 
ARS I Ree ee 75 
EE 2 5ws outing wanad> o+ue 35 
See SUNN avd us cakee'e cess 30 
Sg re .60 
a a re 75 
MEE © iin cccevabest eves 75 
Sl ee 1.75 
eee 30 
. gC. Saar See 35 
Salt & pepper shaker set ..... 30 
» oe ee are AS 
Doughnut cutter ............ 25 
Domestic Science cutlery set.. 7.00 
a iwcnchotaeoe an 1.15 
SE “Ss vakbhaaehdisedsas 1.25 
Family scale ........ ae Oa 3.75 
PE EG Gide sd avhecces 30 
Se MIEN Gide cnce von saeeec 35 
ee AS 
eS ae pee a 35 
Og” ee en ae 25 
Table spoons (6) ........... 1.50 
| a ee 1.50 
EE Se ee 2.10 
2 aS ee 72 
Knife sharpener ............ 75 
Iron pot-roast kettle ........ 3.75 
Lemon reamer ...... baie bs 15 
Glass butter dish ......... i 15 
as > i is ws ce cue 1.25 
Grape fruit knife ........... 85 
Chopping knife ............. 35 
ee ae 65 
Potato ball cutter ........... 25 
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A Plea for the Convenient Arrangement of Everyday Kitchen Utensils 


Hooks versus Closets and Daylight against Dark 


M* text is “one kitchen tool hung up is 
worth two in a low cupboard”—taken 
from The Kitchen Libel—Chapter 1, Verse 1. 

This may not look like a technical article 
or like one with a lot of mechanical informa- 
tion—and it really isn’t—it intends to get be- 
hind technicalities and be a radical (don’t 
fear the word!) overhauling of women’s opin- 
ion on the disestablishment of old forms of 
kitchen usage by very slight changes in kitchen 
arrangement. 

For years kitchens have been built with 
closets for kitchen pots built in ‘below the 
belt”’—with pernickity little doors with cranky 
little locks. For years these closets gave the 
kitchen denizen or housekeeper herself all the 
rhythmic exercise necessary to the develop- 
ment of backache and nerves and sense ‘of 
touch. Into these closets one had to feel for 
the pan one wanted and then often had the 
musical treat of hearing them crash down be- 
hind something, and the tired housewife must 
needs kneel in prayerful posture to extract the 
necessary pot or pan. 


The Argument for Hanging 


I have written the above in the past 
tense—but it is really existent today in 
the majority of homes. “Why,” I asked 
a splendid housekeeper, “don’t you seal 
up those dark receptacles and hang up 
your utensils?” 

“Gracious,” said she, “if I hang them 
up they'd get all dusty and it wouldn't 
be sanitary. Ridiculous,” quoth she! 

“But, my dear friend, do you think 
those dark closets are dust-proof and do 
you think darkness is a germ killer?”’ 

The truth is these closets, away from 
light, are almost ominous! 

“But,” continued my friend, “if I de- 
cided to hang my things up, where could 
I do it in this tiny kitchen? It’s all 
right in modern kitchens, but here it is 
impossible !”’ 

Here she touched a universal 
in fact, two notes—the old fashioned 
kitchen, and no room. ‘Two notes upon 
which the housekeeper plays monoton- 
ous choruses to excuse modern advances. 

“My dear friend,” snapped I—‘‘once 
upon a time I ran an experiment station 
in a tenement kitchen—the kitchen was 
four feet wide by ten feet long—in it 
were tubs, stove, glass closets under 
which. were the pot and pan receptacles. 
I was too busy to stoop every time I 
needed anything so I had the carpenter 
nail on the wall over the tubs and over 
the sink a piece of wood three inches 
wide (this will go in even the tiniest 
kitchen) into which I screwed hooks, 
and there I hung every tool I used. Later 
I had a shelf nailed above it and made 
my work a smooth performance. I felt 
like a carpenter working at my bench 
with all my tool ‘en plein air.’” And 
I went on to say, as I had a good op- 
portunity, there is no reason why our 
kitchens can’t be made like a tool chest. 
No man would tolerate breaking his very 


note 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 

strong back to get a pan or his nerve to pull 
out a drawer, which so often sticks, for a can 
opener! Not he. 

Could you imagine a carpenter, a butcher, 
or any one else, who worked at anything re- 
quiring sharp tools, or fine quality tools, 
jumbling them all up together in a .drawer 
that moved in and out, provoking an earth- 
quake rhythm among the tools, or a little closet 
in which everything is banged to pieces and 
has to be groped for? 


Good Tools, Good Treatment 


No!—No one could. Because no tools will 
last under such treatment and good tools are 
worth keeping—and the very best are reduced 
to nothingness if not kept well. It’s a case, 
pure and simple, of noblesse oblige. 

There is a good housekeeping reason, too, 
to have things hung up, and this is because 
when things‘are in plain sight they become 
a constant curse to the cook or to the beholder 
if they are not scrupulously clean. In the 
kitchen of “suspended animation” the house- 


SONG for the INCOMING 
of a SHIP 


Have you ever seen a shining ship 
Riding the broad-backed wave 

While the sailors pulled the vepes and sang 
The chantey’s lusty stave? 


Have you ever gazed from a headland’s reach 
Far out, into the Blue, 

To glimpse, at first, a flashing mote 
That to a tall ship grew, 


A full-sailed ship on the great, broad sea 
Hull-down, and bearing home 

All the Romance from Homer's days 
To Now, across the foam? 


For, purple-white in rippling dusks, 
Or edged with sunset’s fire,— 
Behold, eachyship is a phantom ship 

That bears the World’s Desire! ... 
O, Merchant, Merchant seeking wares 
That tip full-laden beams, 
The living God has made your fleets 
His argosies for dreams, 


Far-riding argosies that go 
With bearded men and strong 

To the world’s ends for merchandise 
And come back—bearing Song! 


Legends and songs of Happy Isles 
And faery realms a-far 
Beyond the windless gates of dawn 
And the white morning star! 
—Harry Kemp. 


Oo 


keeper is pretty sure to have clean and spot- 
less pots and pans, to have knives whose edges 
are not nicked, and to have egg beaters and 
mayonnaise mixers that are not so out of kilter 
that one gets nervous prostration in coming in 
contact with a scrambled egg or Russian dress- 
ing. ‘These are facts to grapple with. 

To prove it, just visit a man-manned restau- 
rant or hotel kitchen some time—and there you 
will see the brightest, cleanest looking copper, 
aluminum, nickel, etc., etc., pots and pans 
hung up on racks near operating centers- 
ready to be used. If this were anti-hygiene 
the Board of Health would intervene. Any- 
how, water is at hand in a kitchen and dust is 
easily swabbed out! 

Of course, in the new kitchen racks are 
built, and the housewife has no choice, so she 
accepts the pleasanter condition without cavil. 

In this connection I can’t forbear to men- 
tion the apartment garbage can which owns a 
hygienic lid which sits a foot above the floor 
and for every useless egg shell to be thrown 
away the worker must needs bend double to 

remove the lid, empty her plate, 
the lid and raise herself up. Time and 
energy lost. This could easily be on a 
little stool under a common kitchen table 
in which a round hole could be cut, or 
alongside the garbage creating table and 
the stuff slid into it, if it can be bought 
witha sliding lid. There is also a pail 
whose lid is lifted by a pedal worked by 
the foot. 


put on 


Hanging Within Reach 


To be sure, this does not mean to hang 
up the kitchen table or the stove, but it 
does mean to keep things, that are used 
hundreds of times every day, within the 
radius of one’s hands without superfluous 
stooping and bending. It means, too, 
that cleaning utensils, such as brooms 
and dusters and rags, if hung in sepa- 
rate racks in or outside a closet, will live 
longer in good condition than if hurled 
into a corner of a closet where they get 
smashed and have their one hundred per 
cent. utility diminished. 

Where a culinary tool decreases in effi- 
ciency, the human element effort is neces- 
sarily increased, and unnecessary fatigue 
ensues—then: sloppy preparation § of 
food and then, dyspepsia. 

Now, don’t you see the inevitable re- 
sult of slipshod kitchen arrangement ? 

If, for any reason, one likes closets for 
pots and pans, have glass doors on them 
and have them no lower than thirty-two 
inches from the floor. This way one 
doesn’t have to stoop, the light penetrates, 
and an arrangement like this has only 
the opening and shutting of the door in 
its disfavor and the fitting in of the uten- 
sils each time and their possible denting. 
Even the finest utensils will dent with 
improper provocation. Open shelves are 
very convenient, too, if you do not care 
to hang things up. 

If one has a niche for each tool, the 
work becomes almost play. 
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An iron wall socket makes a decorative 
treatment for the walls of the break- 
fast room, when filled with growing 
plants. It comes for $20 
' 
j . 
j ¢ [ 
in interesting black iron stand A wrought iron stand in leaf 
ender line vith a recep design holds a glass bowl for 
¢ for holding growing i goldfish. It measures 42" high, 
plant It is 4 high and i and the glass bowl is 13” in 
pri ed at } 


diameter. $35 


' is an oblong flow The breakfast porch of Mrs. 

er stand ith an unusual Horace Connor, at Rye, N.Y., 

rought-iron base, finished has green tile floor, yellow sun- 
m ld tron and polychrome, 


fast curtains with peacock blue 

ind most appropriate for use worsted fringe, and painted 

in the breakfast room or porch Colonial furniture. Agnes 
ul purchase it Foster Wright, decorator 
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This painted rush seated 
chair of unusual design 
may be had in any 
color desired. It is 
priced at $35 


FURNISHING the 
BREAKFAST 
PORCH 


The House & Garden Shopping Ser- 

vice, 19 West 44th Street, will be glad 

to purchase these articles for you, or 

send you the names of the shops where 
they can be obtained. 





(Above) The furni- 
ture is in tree de 
sign, yellow striped 
green and mulberry 
Hangings white 
linen, mulberry and 
green design; case 
ment curtains white, 
colored fringe 
Wrought iron lamp. 
Mrs.A.V.R. Barne- 


wall, decorator 


The _ refectory 
table below, 
painted any col- 
or, seats six, $65. 
Bowl, $12; 
oranges, $1.25; 
grapes, $2.25; 
22” by 54” run- 
ner, S45 


\ 



































(Left) A decorative 
floor wall fountain 
has a place for ferns 
and a good space 


. for the flowing 


water in which gold- 
fish may be placed. 
It measures 30” high 
and 43” wide, with 
a projection of 28” 
The price of it as 
shown is $75 


The folding oval 
tuckaway table 
at the left stands 
24” high and 
the top measures 
30” by 20”. It 
may be had in 
dull mahogany 
for $15 











A useful small table for 

books and magazines, 

with poplar design 

and good carving, any 
color, $50 
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THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


Second Month 
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The hotbed is one of the best aids to earlier The 
and better crops. 
built in a protected, sunny place 





SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY) THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 
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t" d ott are it good repairing that looked over have been con- quire support- but not nearly 
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int ine if not, right time will apring rhis grass in equal them before been well 
f imme repair now save them saves blossoms quantities they leaf out | sereened 
tart ( It it 17 If ou 18 Have 19. No gar 20 Now 21 Have 
. . much easter ; cannot afford a you studied | den is com that the war you ever given 
green hen erhau u greenhouse the merits of a plete without is over let us | a thought to 
he t i lawn mower there are nu fruit border? some well se- think again of the comforts of 
getables now n the merous styles No place is lected and greenhouse our greatest 
h cab garage than it of plant pro complete with properly ar- construction. | garden friends 
sae aul will be me tectors that are out one. Rasp ranged garden Greenhouses the birds? 
we ‘ we, | immer on the helpful to gar berries, cur furniture. In certainly raise Why not get 
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for grea cleaned out their greatest all these to the com- | be for fruit or | bath for the 
‘ mvenlence ind repacked value is in the make excellent pleteness of the | flowers Early birds will give 
snd provide with vaseline early season border plants acheme Make | planning even more 
' ent ot and the other CGilass ones are for the gar your selection means fewer pleasure to you 
dratnage bearings olled ‘ jlent den and order now errors than to them. 
re k - Flower 24 Before | 25. Sweet 26 Sprays 27 Garden 28. All dor- 
pla ‘ ‘ ing plants of work is started peas may be of all the early arbors as they mant trees and 
kinds of te all kinds that outside you started now in flowering | ate now made shrubs that are 
ding ibjecta are wanted for should make | the hotbed or spring shrubs | are very at- subject to the 
hould now be aster must be an inventory of greenhouse can be cut and | tractive and attacks of San 
: itt ‘ arted into ac your tools Paper pots are placed in water necessary at- Jose seale 
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that the neces Ky postponing necessary must them. After where the garden. If you sprayed with 
ar quantity this and then be ordered the seeds have | flowers will | wish to enjoy one of the solu- 
of cuttings will trying to rush now. Tool de germinated the quickly de- them this sum- bie olls. Trees 
Indoor bulbs grow be ead for them along the | signs keep on plants must be velop. Pussy | mer they thas are - Do not forget to 
. , ; sking when plants are in being im kept rather willow, golden | should be or- ready infestec . . >¢ > 
me im ou nerd proper ariably grown proved as well cool to prevent | bell, Japan | dered now, as | must have at prune the roses be 
water to keep them e for then too warm and as other their getting quince, ete., | well as the | least two fore active growth 
mea tt the in many cases things, so look eoft and weak can be forced | roses or other thorough 7" . 
at their best ne ruined them over stemmed in this way | vines for them sprayings 1S resumed 
‘ } The red rone 
me sa whispers of 
— ’ ° : 
pruning mu This calendar of the gardener’s labors is aimed as a re- passion, 
* attended | . " ° ° ° : 
now. Foliag minder for undertaking all his tasks in season. It is fitted Sad the 
‘ P nd . ° . : ite D 
Ad RA to the latitude of the Middle States, but its service should breathes of 
I ~ fe : love ; 
flowering type be available for the whole country if it be remembered eed 
tha blossom ° . O, the red rose 
ee that for every one hundred miles north or south there is a Rage tng 
ee difference of from five to seven days later or earlier in ind the 
wh as rom performing garden operations. The dates given are, of oe ee 
f ita ofa . 
hinds reau course, for an average season. John Boyle 
el O’ Reilly 
, \ } pi} Pj ” home fer Chrismas this uv ¢ know. he got him a job down to 
\ York right after harge from the A F. con through) an’ fer two-three days he 
held a reg'lar ree-ception i groc’ry store at The Corners Course, he had a lot to tell *bout how 
i n ti ‘ +” do an’ say, but there warn't nothin’ he teld that took me more 
sha than / Th ha an * the houses he seen hed as real fireplaces int em—nothin 
mea nes with fake iron logs that burns gas comin’ outer holes bored through ‘em Now 
pe that m be? lin't they got no cordu d in the cit or don't the fellers what 
} ¢ tl } kn j to make an honest fireplace? inyh them city people is missin’ a 
mas mfort as heer ke I don't reckon I| could get along ‘thout my hick'ry an’ hard . . 
Varcissus bulbs are , ‘ ttin’ room firepla these long evenin's It's most ev'rythin’, an open fire Flats for starting 
among the best and mavenel t a sy ta un’ fries i I wonder if them city folks know how much they're the early garden 
Old Doc Lemmon 


seeds should have 


good drainage 








soil for starting seeds should be 
well sifted and free from all lumps. 
Otherwise, the tiny sprouting roots can- 
not develop properly 


hi possible, it should be 
where it 
will be sheltered from the wind 


red spider and other pests. 
and dusting with powder will do much to 





Watch all the greenhouse plants for green fly, 


Timely spraying 


control them 
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PLAIN and FIGURED CARPETS 


HE Floor Covering is the foundation and therefore one 
of the most important factors of the decorative scheme. 


If the furniture, hangings and decorative objects are varied 
and interesting, they are set off to best advantage by a Plain 
Color Carpet, which. also provides the necessary element of 
rest. If the appointments are simple in character, a Figured 
Carpet often supplies the decorative feature. 


We are prepared to meet practically any requirement as to 
color, design and quality. Inquiries invited. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Floor Coverings Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE & FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Beautiful Lighting Fixtures 


are no longer prohibitive in cost 

















By improv methods of manufacture and distribution 
we ire now offering through selected dealers lighting 
fixture f sound construction and the highest artistic 
quality at low than were ever thought possible. 


MILLERY 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


are so designed that the ire appropriate both ior the 


mansion on the hill -and 


the following 


cottage in the valley 


price peak for themselves: 


No 5/3, Bracket 1 light in 
Lique bronze tinish 47 5 
West of Rocki 


Colonial silver ftinis! 
West of Rockik 
If you will drop 


No. 53, Electrolies light, an us a line we will 
tique bronze finish : 
West of Rockies give you name of 


the nearest ac- 


Miller 








Colonial silver finish.... 37.7 


West of Rockies credited 


dealer. 


(The fiowr M id not m ‘ 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


Meriden, Connecticut 
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vets, brocades, damasks and tapestries 
that will prove equally striking and val- 
uable, if they are made to harmonize 
with the setting of the room. While 
these pulls are generally about 4” wide, 
there is no set rule to follow; often 
where a large figure has to be worked 
out, it is necessary to make them con- 
siderably broader. They should be fin- 
ished with a cord, or simply the original 
material turned in and lined. 

Both metal ends and those of deco- 
rated wood are effective, but should be 
fastened to a twisted silk cord. Many 
ends are of solid brass, but occasionally 
we find one in bronze and, very rarely, 
one of wrought iron is_ discovered. 
These differ from the brass handles, 
which are generally oval in shape and 
handsomely decorated, in that they are 
long, similar to a tassel 


A Cord and Tassel Pull 


It is always essential that they har- 
monize with the type of furniture used, 
as for instance, the corner of a living 
room Here the table is an old gilt 
console of the Louis Seize period. On 
either side are charming old Venetian 
lacquer chairs, the only bit of New Eng- 
land being the old rag mat, with its 
many colors. The ornaments on the 
table are also in keeping, for the old 
wooden vases with their artificial flowers 
have been made into candlesticks. The 
bust of Marie Antoinette suggests the 
Petit Trianon. The bell pull here (a 
cord and tassel) is of the same tones as 
the gaily colored mirror done in blue 
and yellow, and is a most appropriate 
bit of decoration. 

The wood of which the furniture is 
made, also the upholstery in a room, 
has much to do in determining the kind 
of fabric to be used as a bell pull. For 
instance, a rare satinwood chair covered 
with a dark fabric is to stand near the 
position for the bell pull. We there- 
fore choose bright, harmonious colors 
for the pull, in order to create a suffi- 
cient contrast. 


For a Balcony Group 


While it is possible to introduce the 
bell pull in practically every room in the 
house, it is particularly adaptable and 
convenient for a hall, especially where 
the stairs wind up to a landing and a 
balcony effect has been evolved. Here 
a grouping can be made to set off the 
ornamentation of the carved balusters, 
through the use of a Louis Seize chair 
and table. As a background, a wonder- 


es SS 





ful old piece of blue damask is used and 
given a curtain effect by placing an 
ebony pole with gilt ends just under the 
balcony, on which this choice colorful 
piece is hung. The old apothecary jars 
of cream white porcelain, with fruit 
decoration, are in perfect keeping. 
Standing on either side of the Venetian 
mirror are two transfer prints on glass, 
which are supported by gilt Italian 
cupids. Here the Louis Seize bell pul! 
is a choice pattern of old needlework 
and connects with a wire inside the 
balcony. It is finished with an oval 
ring. 
In a Dining Room 


Often the following suggestion for 
grouping can be carried out in a dining 
room: An old Jacobean chest on which 
stand two Italian altar candlesticks and 
a gaily colored dish for fruit; on either 
side, old Italian chairs finished in soft 
leather, which harmonize most effective- 
ly with the color scheme; a soft painting 
behind the table on the wall, and the 
bell pull, which completes the group. 
This bell pull differs from many of the 
others, as it is a cord formed from two 
different colored silks, brown and blue, 
and is finished at the end with a deco- 
rated ornamentation of old carved wood, 
gilded. 

Another interesting combination is 
worked out through the introduction of 
a Chippendale commode in green and 
gold, topped with unique early Victorian 
candelabra, designed with five branches 
rather than three. Here the bell pull, 
instead of reaching to the ceiling, is con- 
nected with a wire in the wall and is 
made of an unusual piece of frieze vel- 
vet. The handle is a charmingly deco- 
rated ornamental brass end with a ring 
pendant. 

During the Empire period, a different 
kind of material for bell pulls was used. 
I have one such in mind. It is attrac- 
tively worked out with a yellow and 
green background, on which are gilt 
Venetian figures. It hangs at one side 
of the old Louis Quinze Venetian com- 
mode. The armchair of the same period 
has a green and yellow covering. For 
decoration a Louis Quinze candelabra 
has been placed on the commode. On 
one side is placed an old Spanish glass 
vase and on the other a colored glass 
dish for fruit. Balancing the chair is 


an iron stand, holding different colored 
glass witch balls. 
Many of these suggestions can be im- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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A long bell pull will add a note of color 
and a distinctive straight line to a balcony 


grouping. 


Lee Porter, decorator 
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ON WALL 


The Owen Magnetic is almost invariably driven by the owner, 
who usually also owns several other fine cars. It is chosen as a 
personal car by the man or woman who likes to drive because no 
other car affords a thousand speeds and unlimited power controlled 
from the steering wheel by a finger touch. 


THORS A Nev S 


P fie PD 


At the wheel of an Owen Magnetic you slip through traffic con 
gestion as you cannot with a manually gear-shifted car. On the 
open road you enjoy the supreme pleasure of motion—of effortless 
speed and equally effortless driving. So great is riding ease of the 
Owen Magnetic that touring never tires. 


Offered in six distinctive models 
. 








OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, BROADWAY AT 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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of the virtuoso, searching out 
rare harmonies in ascore of 
music, has its counterpart in 
the pure voice of The Cheney. 


Through an original applica- 
tion of acoustic principles, 
[The Cheney has made a 
wonderful contribution to 
Records awaken to 
new loveliness. Overtones 
heretofore hidden are revealed. 


music. 


The painstaking care given to 
the perfection of each detail 
in The Cheney stamps it a 
masterpiece. “THe LONGER 
You Pray It, Toe Sweeter 
Ir Grows.” 


CThe 
CHENEY 


MACHINE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Dealers Everywhere 
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proved upon by the modern decorator, 
who is constantly turning back to the 
different periods for new ideas. It may 
be found that in a large room, the bell 
pull used alone, that is, independent of 
a group, is not particularly effective, as 
it may appear insignificant if the space 
to be decorated is too large. For the 
small room, however, it certainly adds 
a subtle charm of individuality and dig- 
nity which is desirable. 

This great interest at present in the 
bell pull as a feature of decoration is 
really nothing more than a revival of 
the Louis Quinze period style, but there 


is now such a wide scope of subjects 
opened up before us that it is possible 
for every one to be individual in treat- 
ment. Japanese motifs are among the 
latest innovations, while even the Chi- 
nese have been called upon for inspira- 
tion. For the library, there is nothing 
more appropriate than heraldic devices, 
while doubtless the late war will influ- 
ence the selection of armorial and mili- 
tary subjects. With the unlimited num- 
ber of types from which to choose, it 
will not be difficult to produce many 
interesting bell pulls for the further 
decoration of our homes. 


Garden Cities of the South 


(Continued from page 31) 


not seen much in pleasure gardens, un- 
less perhaps a row of them along one 
wall or hedge. They blossom in Feb- 
ruary and perfume a whole garden, 
and when the fruit is ripe they are ex- 
tremely decorative. But those who 
plant oranges for ornament generally 
choose the bitter Seville oranges, be- 
cause they are inedible and therefore 
extend no invitation to thieving small 
boys. Long-leaf pine is a very popu- 
lar tree in Florida, but, because the 
gardens are planned chiefly for the 
pleasure of their owners in winter, they 
are not laid out to afford much shade, 
therefore trees are sparingly used, open 
lawns, shrubs and varied flower beds 
being the main features adopted. 

St. Augustine, the oldest city in the 
United States, on account of its great 
age, presents a picturesque combina- 
tion of ancient and modern practice in 
gardening. The centuries-old buildings 
are well set off by groups of various 
palms and century plants interspersed 
with more modern imported roses and 
other Northern flowers. 


Ormond and Its Gardens 


Ormond, lying on both sides of the 
Halifax River, and with its famous 
Ormond beach, is most attractive, with 
its dense tropical growth of sweet 
gums, wild olives, giant cedars, cabbage 
and scrub palmettos, magnolias, yuccas 
or Spanish bayonet, water oak and live 
oak covered with the mysterious-look- 
ing gray trailing Spanish moss and 
great blotches of mistletoe, sweet bay 
and flowering bay, holly, andromeda 
and many other varieties of Southern 
vegetation These things are in the 
“hammock” at the western borders of 
the town. The fields roundabout are 
aglow in spring with a profusion of 
phlox, coreopsis, gaillardia and other 
flowers from the northern gardens, all 
growing wild, without cultivation or 
attention. Nearby are forests of im- 
mense long-leaf pine and the weird 
cypress swamps 

Many beautiful places of wealthy 
Northerners are located at Ormond. Its 
climate is uniformly warm enough to 
allow the cultivation of many beauti- 
ful palms, trees and flowers, which are 
not native to its soil. Among these 
the date palm is the leader, especially 
the Phoenix Canariensis or flowering 
date. The Washingtonia palm, which has 
been imported into Southern California 
and has done so much to beautify the 
cities of Pasadena and Los Angeles, 
grows in Ormond without fear of frost. 
Many of the coco palms, especially of 
the Australis type, are noticed at Or- 
mond, and no garden seems complete 
without the sago palm (Cycas revo- 
luta). Bamboos, oleander, cherry laurel, 
cinnamon, camphor and many other 








shrubs and plants of the northern 
greenhouse are here used as hedge fences 
and windbreaks. 

On the Ormond estates of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Mr. A. B. Lawrence of 
Springfield, Mass., General Ames of 
Lowell, Mass., and many others, the 
planting of tropical shrubs that will 
weather most winters but are touched 
by the frost now and then, is being at- 
tempted with great success. Most 
noticeable among these are the plum- 
bago, with its great masses of sky blue 
flowers; allamandas, grown either as a 
bush or vine, covered during sunny 
warm weeks with large yellow blos- 
soms four or five inches across; daturas 
(brugmanchia) which during January 
carry hundreds of flowers suggestive 
of the Bermuda lily; buddleia, which 
grow fifteen or more feet high and are 
a mass of white flowers all during 
March, and the bauhinias, of which the 
purpurea is the best, covered in Feb- 
ruary and March with white and pur- 
ple flowers three inches across and re- 
sembling in color and shape a costly 
orchid. 

One cannot write of the flowers of 
Ormond without mentioning its vines. 
First, above all others in the hearts of 
most of the Ormond gardeners, is the 
beautiful native yellow jasmine, which 
grows freely in the surrounding woods 
during February and March. Next 
comes the well-known and well-loved 
Cherokee rose, which blossoms for but 
a short time and is very beautiful while 
it lasts. Probably the most brilliant 
touch in the Ormond scenery is the 
flame vine, which is a trumpet creeper 
climbing the trees to a height of seventy 
feet or more and producing countless 
tubular flowers of a bright orange red 
throughout the winter. Unfortunately, 
it is quite tender, but comes up again 
from the roots after every frost with 
renewed vigor. 

Palm Beach and Miami 


Palm Beach has probably had more 
money spent for cultivation than any 
other Southern resort. Its long avenues 
of Australian pines lead to magnificent 
estates, which are veritable tropic Gar- 
dens of Eden. Every kind of flower 
which grows in other parts of Florida 
flourishes in Palm Beach. It is per- 
haps most noted for its wonderful poin- 
ciana trees, imported from the West 
Indies. Northern millionaires have 
found Palm Beach to their liking and 
have created in this east coast town 
estates which rival the magnificence of 
the old Sultans of Zanzibar. 

Twenty years ago Miami was only an 
Indian trading post. Today it is a city 
of nearly thirty thousand people and 
one of the most beautiful cities of the 
new South. It is making a determined 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Constancy of Charm 
~ at the Dampton Shops 


HE secret of the enduring charm 

of each Hampton interior lies not 
only in beauty of color and carving, nor 
even in the discriminating skill of the 
Hampton decorators in selecting and 
arranging fine pieces of cabinet-work 
with harmonious fabrics and_ back- 
grounds, but also in the subtle details of 
lighting and those unusual incidentals 


which make each room as delightfully 
livable as it is correctly distinctive 
We put at your command our wide 
resources for procuring fine old pan 
ing and fabrics, rare antiques and 
bibleots as well as our vast equipment for 
making authentic reproductions and for 
carrying out decorative schemes in a 
cordance with any architectural settin 





Tt 
HampeonShops 
18 Gast 50° Street. 7, 
facing St.Patrick’s Cathedral l) ; 
DewYork 2 













































































[he discriminating public looks naturally to the 


Detroit Electric for the latest ideas in enclosed 
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effort to.outdo Palm Beach in attrac- 
tions and attractiveness, and toward 
this effort its flowers and gardens are 
contributing royally. It has a _ vast 
variety of sub-tropical flora. 

While the possibilities for unusual 
landscape effects and gardening are cx 
cellent throughout Florida, this is par- 
ticularly true at Miami. Great num 
bers of shrubs, vines and trees, which 
are seen in the North only in green- 
houses, grow here out in the open and 
reach the height of their beauty during 
January, February and March. Mr. 
Lee LaTrobe Bateman, the landscape 
architect and engineer of many of 
Miami's beautiful estates, has given par 
ticular attention to the subject of what 
can and what cannot be profitabiy 
grown in Florida gardens, with especial 
reference to the gardens of Miami. He 
has found that such flowers as salvias, 
petunias, nasturtiums, tea and hybrid 
roses, Easter lilies, daffodils and narcis- 


are the acalyphas. These are fast grow- 
ing and can be used either as single 
specimens or in border planting, or as 
a hedge, since they stand severe prun- 
ing and trimming. Three species are 
used. 

Next in importance come the crotons 
or codiwums, beautiful plants with 
many forms of handsome and odd 


Hamelia patens, jacobinias, ixoras in 
several varieties, Murraya exotica or 
orange jasmine, Lawsonia inermis, and 
a host of others furnish cut flowers at 
all seasons of the year. 

A very ornamental plant at Miami is 
the Ravenala madagascariensis or trav- 
elers’ tree. It grows well here, exceed- 
ing twenty feet in height, blooming 
every year and making seed frequently. 
It is a splendid subject when properly 
placed. The vines available to Miami 
gardens are almost too numerous to 


can be gathered in the nearby ham- 


the fan palm add to the tropical at- 
mosphere. 

Palms in great variety are the chief 
motif of the many beautiful estates at 
Orlando. Ferns of the sword tamily 
are used extensively in flower boxes, 
and small potted sago palms are gen- 
erously employed. One estate in par- 
ticular, that of Mr. Harry Beeman, has 
a most remarkable rose garden on the 
border of Luke of the Woods. The 
Paul Neyron roses from this estate are 
famous throughout Florida. Orlando, 
horticulturally, is most noted for its 
wonderful displays of flame vine, which 
cover many of the tallest trees and even 
the fronts of some of the houses, with 
its masses of brilliant color. Another 
big feature at Orlando is the bougain- 
villea, which grows in bush form and 
can also be trained as a vine rhe 
flowers of this plant form banks of 
rich purple in many parts of the town. 
Tall and stately pine trees are in evi- 
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settia and other flowers and a great 
variety of palms are extensively used 
on the many estates of wealthy North- 
erners. This place is halfway between 
the east and west coasts and has the 
highest elevation in the State, about 
240°. It is in the heart of Polk 
County. the leading county in the State 
in the growth of citrus fruit. 


the size of a medium-sized apple tree 
in the North. Shrubs, such as lantana, 
all of the jasmines and trailing vines of 
all kinds seem particularly suited 10 the 
climate around Clearwater, as do palms 
of all varieties. 

There are a number of other very 
attractive towns along the west coast 
of Florida, and in nearly all of thera 
flowers, trees and vines have been en- 
couraged to form a most attractive 
landscape, as at St. Petersburg, Braden- 
town and Sarasota. 


\t the automolile shows in New York, Chicago | 06 mention. The three favorites seem to This story of the land of flowers and 
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EARLY ENGLISH, FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
HANDWROUGHT FACSIMILES OF RARE OLD EXAMPLES. 
REUSED EXCLUSIVELY AT THESE GALLERIES 
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‘Two New Books 
°©N BUNGALOWS 


By Epwaro L. MERRITT 


PRACTICING ARCHITECT 
FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS 


EXCLUSIVE 
COLONIAL BUNGALOW 
AND RESIDENCE DESIGNS 


Containing the finest examples of the new Colonial 
bungalow—the only book published which features 
this type of home. 50 ds. postpaid. 


1920 
EDITION DE LUXE 


In which are the best of 1,000 practical and distinctive 
bungalows actually built for $1,000 to $6,000 and 
adapted to any climate. Many exterior and interior 
photographs, floor plans, dimensions, estimates and 
a wealth of suggestions for bungalow builders. 
112 pages, $1.00 postpaid 


APPILY, the bungalow has risen from the status 

of a home whose chief assets were its low cost 

and easy upkeep, and passed into the realm of genuine 

archite@tural merit. Not only does its exterior follow 

accepted precedent, but the house throughout is better 
planned, better built, and better to live in. 


It is to such modern bungalows that the two books noted above are devoted. 
Their author (formerly of the firm of Yoho & Merritt, Architects) has 
been pradicing architedure for eighteen years. His skill and artistry have 
furnished plans for homes in every State of the Union, and in several 
foreign countries as well. The solid worth of his designs is infallibly 
proved by the ever-growing demand for them by discriminating prospective 
bungalow owners. 


It will be 


Your remittance may be by money-order cheque or stamps 
returned promptly if the books prove unsatsfacory 


® MERRITT  ancuitect 
SEATTLE WASH. 


EDWARD 


Formerly of 
Yoho (¢ Merritt 


502 Empire Bldg. 
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Myles of Elkhart, Ind., and Mr. W. 
L. Velie, of automobile fame, are giv- 
ing a great deal of time, thought and 
money in transforming their Fort Myers 
winter homes into places of such flow- 
ered grandeur that any potentate would 
envy them. 

The people of wealth and discern- 
ment mentioned in this article, and 
many others not mentioned, believe 
that they have found what Ponce de 


Leon came all the way to America to 
discover. There are those who claim 
great things for California; others have 
a preference for many other parts of 
the world. But in the opinion of those 
who know her Florida can hold her 
place in the sun against all contenders, 
and she does it not with her bathing, 
her fishing, her tennis, her golf, her 
warm balmy air, but through her won- 
derful, brilliant, sweet smelling flowers. 


A Low Dog from the Highlands 


(Continued from page 51) 


cushion; I just thought I'd mention the 
fact, that’s all. 

The general appearance as well as 
many suggestions of his traits are shown 
well in the photographic studies ac- 
companying this brief sketch. If, in 
addition to what you see here, you re- 
member that the Scottie’s coat ranges 
from dark steel-gray to black, and that 
his eyes invariably should be dark, 
you'll know pretty well what to look 
for when you start out tomorrow to 
join the circle of enthusiastic Scottie 
owners. 

Leading Dog Shows this Winter 


For the information of those of our 


readers who are interested in exhibitions 
of this sort,*we print below the dates 
and places of the more important shows 
scheduled for late January and Febru- 
ary. The dates of other shows will be 
given from time to time in these col- 
umns, as they occur. 

Jan. 26—The Peke Club of America. 
Hotel Plaza, New York. 

Jan. 28—American Pom Club. New 
York. 

Feb. 10—Airedale Terrier Club of 
America. New York. 

Feb. 11-14—Westminster Kennel Club. 
New York. 

Feb. 23-25—Eastern Dog Club. Bos- 
ton. 


PROPAGATING YOUR OWN ROSES 


“HE propagation of roses for one’s 
own use is an essential part of the 
work of the home rose .gardener 

if he would reduce expenses and add 
a new interest to rose growing. 

The plants are propagated from seed, 
by hardwood cuttings, softwood cut- 
tings, layers, budding, and grafting. 
The rose species used as shrubs, such 
as the Rugosa, Carolina, Prairie, and 
Wichuraiana, are propagated by root 
sprouts and the others named by hard- 
wood cuttings. The Wichuraiana is 
naturally a trailing plant which takes 
root near‘any eye. By cutting rooted 
stems into pieces so that each one has 
some roots and an eye, each one will 
make a plant. 

Some rose species, like Rosa hugonis, 
are difficult to grow from cuttings and 
are therefore grown by layering; that 
is, by covering shoots with earth until 
they are well rooted before cutting 
them from the plant. The rooted stems 
of the Wichuraiana might be consid- 
ered to be natural layers. 

Climbing roses are mostly propagated 
by hardwood cuttings. Cut-flower 
roses are grown from hardwood cut- 
tings, greenwood or softwood cuttings, 
and by budding or grafting. 

Hardwood cuttings are taken from 
the dormant wood of winter, while soft 
wood, or greenwood, cuttings are taken 
when the plants are in active growth. 
To make a hardwood cutting, good, 
strong, well-ripened shoots of the past 
summer’s growth should be selected. 
These are better if cut between the 
time the leaves fall and _ freezing 
weather. If left until after cold 
weather there is danger of injury from 
freezing. They should be cut into 
pieces of 5 or 6 inches, with the upper 
cut just above a bud, and should be 
tied in bundles with raffia or with 
string that does not rot easily if ex- 
posed to dampness. After labeling 
plainly they should be buried in moist 
sand, tops down, and placed in a cool 
cellar or buried in the open ground 
below danger of frost. They should 
be planted in the open ground in the 
spring about or a little before corn- 


planting time, so that one or two eyes, 
or not over one inch of the cutting, 
is above the ground, leaving 4 or 5 
inches in the ground. Care must be 
taken not to injure the calluses that 
have formed while the cuttings were 
buried. Sometimes better results are 
obtained by planting in partial shade. 

Frequently cuttings made in winter 
or early spring do nearly as well as 
those made in the fall, but in the 
North there is always danger of the 
wood being injured during the winter. 

Softwood, or greenwood, cuttings are 
made soon after blooming from wood 
of the current year’s growth. These may 
be taken from the stems that have 
grown roses or those that have not. 
There are claims that it makes a differ- 
ence which sort of shoot is used, but 
good, strong shoots are the most im- 
portant consideration. These should be 
cut to three eyes. All the leaves should 
be removed except the top one, and all 
the leaflets should be removed from this 
except parts of two. These cuttings 
may or may not be made with a “heel,” 
which in this sense is a piece of older 
wood at the bottom of the cutting. 
The cuttings should be planted at once 
in light, loamy soil or in sand in a bed 
where the atmosphere may be inclosed. 
A coldframe or spent hotbed is a suit- 
able place if the glass is shaded or a 
cheesecloth frame is used instead of the 
sash. For a few cuttings many people 
lave success by inverting over them a 
fruit jar or a glass dish. The cuttings, 
however, need to be shielded from the 
direct rays of the sun when under glass, 
to prevent burning. The object of the 
inclosed atmosphere is to prevent undue 
evaporation from the leaves before 
roots have formed sufficiently to sup- 
port the plant. When roots have freely 
formed, the plants should be trans- 
planted to good soil, watered well, and 
shaded for a few days from the midday 
sun. Subsequent watering should be 
moderate until they are established. 

Budding and grafting are not neces- 
sary in order to get satisfactory results 
in growing roses either about the farm 
home or on the city lot. 
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Composition of Maviland China 


The body of Haviland china is composed of 50% alumina and 50% feldspar rock, and the glaze is pure 


feldspar rock. ————— Body and glaze are fired together and both are vitrified at a temperature of 1800 
degrees Centigrade - or 3280 degrees Fahrenheit. 


The body and glaze of earthenware, and of English china,are fired separately at different temperatures 


and their glaze being composed of lead, borax and sand, is fusible at a much lower temperature 
than feldspar, and is therefore much less resistant and durable. 


Even when chipped, Haviland china can never absorb dishwater or grease or any other substance 
the body being entirely vitrified. 


Haviland china is heavier than English China - although not thicker - for the same reason that 
quartz is heavier than limestone, weight being always in proportion to the density of vitrification. 
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and executed by the famous old masters of 
furniture design, to reproduce the feeling which they 
express, without copying the details, is as creative 
an art function as painting a picture. 


r XO convey the best which has been conceived 





It requires a 
high order of artistic talent and a quality of work- 
manship and material as fine as that employed by 
the old masters themselves. 





This has been the achievement of Berkey & Gay 
designers. They have created an American style in 
furniture to express the modern spirit and fit modern 
needs while retaining the artistic merit of work which 
is centuries old. Write us for name of nearest dealer. 
An interesting brochure concerning Berkey &3 Gay 
Surniture, with illustrations, sent upon request. 


aU?) 
HOR, 
Sant 
ney 
THIS SHOP MARK 
is inlaid in every genuine Berkey & Gay production. 


1i is the customer's protection when buying 
and his pride thereafter 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 
444 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


New York City Office 119 West 40th 


Street 
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Furnishing With Old Cottage Pieces 


(Continued from page 37) 


chair backs are tilted 
backward, are straight 
from top to seat, and 
curved laterally to fit 
the back. The arms of 
the armchairs also siant 
outward. 

The spindles are ta- 
pering or slightly 
bulging on the best 
examples; straight, cyl- 
indrical, and less slen- 
der on the poorer ones 


Often they show the 
bamboo form. The 
outer splindes of the 


arms and of the backs 
of the fan-back chairs 
were turned more or 
less elaborately on a 
lathe; the hickory 
spindles were usually 
not turned, but cut out 
with a spokeshave and 
rounded with a file, so 
that they present a 
hand-made appearance and a pleasing 
lack of absolute uniformity. 

The seats were made of a single piece 
of plank, varying somewhat in outline, 
and hollowed out more or less in the 
fashion known as saddle-seat. 

All this shaping, curving, and out- 
ward slanting made for both grace and 
comfort. The placing of the legs was a 
matter of strength as well as design. 
They were set into the seats at some 
little distance in from the corners and 
were sharply raked or slanted outward, 
the feet in the best examples extending 
beyond the line of the seat. The legs 
were lathe turned, usually in vase 
forms. The tendency in some of the 
later work to reduce all the turning to 
a conventionalized bamboo pattern in- 
dicates a lazy habit in the maker and a 
lower value in the chair. 

The underbracing consists almost in- 
variably of three bulb-turned pieces, 
two connecting the front and back legs, 
and the third joining these two at the 
middle. The construction was almost 
always strong and durable, and many 
old Windsors are as solid as they ever 
were. 


Varying Forms 


Forms varied according to the geo- 
graphical location of their designers, 
there being Philadelphia, New York, 
and Connecticut types, but this is a 
matter for the study of the advanced 
collector. They may be arranged in 
seven general classes: (1) the New 
England or loop-back side chair; (2) 
the New England or loop-back arm- 
chair; (3) the hoop-back armchair; (4) 
the fan-back; (5) the comb-back; (6) 
the low-back; (7) the miscellaneous 
variations. 

The first type is the simple side chair, 
with shaped seat and with the outline 
of the back in the form of a loop. The 
second is the armchair of this species, 
with the loop carried forward in an un- 
broken curve to form the arms. The 
hoop-back is the commonest of the arm- 
chairs. The back is cut in two horizon- 
tally by a semi-circular piece which, 
extending forward, forms the arms. 
From this a hoop-shaped piece, usually 
round, extends upward, forming the top 
of the back. The spindles pass through 
holes in the middle piece, joining the 
hoop to the seat. 

The fan-backs have a_ horizontal 
curved or bow-shaped piece at the top, 
from which the spindles slant slightly 
inward toward the seat, the outer ones 
being heavier and turned. The top 
piece extends slightly beyond these and 
ends in curved ears. Arms are occa- 
sionally found on fan-back chairs, with 
a dividing piece as in the hoop-backs. 

The comb-back Windsor is simply 
one of the other forms with a head-rest 
added in the form of a miniature fan- 








A modern adapta- 
tion of the English 


Windsor 
Courtesy of S. Car- 
pen & Bros. 


back, or like an old- 
fashioned back-comb. 
The least graceful form 
of Windsor, but one of 
the oldest, is the low- 


back. In this a single, 
heavy, semi-circular 
piece forms the arms 





and the top of the back 
on the same level, much 
as in the roundabout 
chair. Short spindles 
fill the back and sides 
and the seat and legs 
are like those of the 
other Windsors. All 
other forms are merely 
local departures from 
these, and include the 
later settees and rock- 
ing-chairs. 


English Windsors 


Just a word in pass- 
ing regarding the Eng- 
lish Windsors, which 
are sometimes seen here. The most 
common form has the rounded back and 
spindles, but with a pierced splat in the 
center of the back—a feature never 
adopted by the American makers. The 
whole effect of the English chair is 
heavier and less graceful than the 
American. There is no reason why we 
should cultivate it. 

The other day a dealer tried to sell 
me a bamboo-turned loop-back side 
chair of good form for $9, and remarked 
that the back had nine spindles, a rare 
feature. When I got home I found that 
my own loop-backs had also nine spin- 
dies, and that this was, in fact, the 


chair. 


common number for this form. I had 
never noticed it before. I mention this 
as an illustration of the interesting 


things to be discovered about Windsors 
when once you have begun to collect. 
I know a man who can talk for hours 
about the various forms of turning, the 
carved ends of some of the arms, and 
the various forms of ears on the fan- 
backs, but he is an advanced collector. 

Next we pass on to a consideration of 
slat-backs and banister-backs and their 
kin. These chairs had their origin in 
Holland and England, but they were 
made in quantities in the American Col- 
onies. While the American joiners, like 
their fellow-craftsmen abroad, employed 
oak and walnut and later mahogany in 
their finest work, they were also willing 
to make use of such native woods as 
came easily to hand—ash, elm, maple, 


pine, and cedar—frequently painting 
the softer woods. 
In those days there were various 


forms of light, simple, turned chairs in 
vogue, including the famous Governor 
Carver armchair. But the commonest 
and most interesting were the slat- 
backs and banister-backs which came 
into vogue after 1700. 


Slat and Banister-Backs 


The slat-backs, which were older 
than the banister-backs or the Wind- 
sors, had turned stiles, legs, and under- 
braces, and high, straight backs with 
from two to six horizontal slats slightly 
curved to fit the back. They were 
made of native hard woods, such as 
maple, hickory, ash, beech, etc., with 
two or three kinds often used in the 
same chair. Most of the slat-backs I 
have seen were of maple. They were 
well built and, if not always comfort- 
able like the Windsors, were strong and 
useful. They were not without a cer- 
tain quaint grace of line and propor- 
tion. 

Both rush and mat seats were used 
on these chairs, the latter being made 
of the inner bark of the basswood or 
linden tree and sometimes of the elm. 
They were made with and without 
arms. The first rocking-chairs made in 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Beauty Made Permanenx 


A distinctive merit in Crane kitchen equipment is that its original 
attractiveness, every detail of its alluring cleanliness and all of its 
carefully-designed sanitary features, are made permanent with mini- 
mum effort. It is naturally clean—and easily kept clean. 


CRANE 


products embody the best materials and represent the highest crafts- 
manship. They are complete, convenient, durable—the choice of 
those who keep in mind that a well-ordered, sanitary kitchen is a 
pre-requisite of comfort in any household. 


Boston 
Springfield 
Bridgeport 
New York 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia 
Newark 
Camden 


Crane Valves 
are made in Types 
and Sizes to meet all 

Requirements 


The same standards of quality and utility apply to Crane bathroom 
fixtures and heating, ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems. To assure 
conformity to these standards, heating, plumbing or sanitary acces- 
sories, not made by the Crane Co. itself, are made in many cases from 
therr own specifications and designs. Illustrated Literature on Request. 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 
Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo 
Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown 
Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen 
Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falis 
Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolis Sioux City Billings 
Rochester Tulsa Detroit St Paul Spokane 
Savannah Oklahoma City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle 
Atlanta Wichita Rockford Duluth Tacoma 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~ SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


25 WEST 44 ST.NEW YORK CITY 
FO WHICH THE PUBLIC 15 CORDIALLY INVITED 
GRAMCHEE: FIFTY-SIK LEADING CITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 
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KARPEN 
furnicure 


CHICAGO 














This furniture, Karpen- 
esque upholstered, com- 
pletely satisfies that instinct 
for the right thing which is 
the heritage of every lover 
of fine furniture. Every 
piece is a sincere expression 
of the ideals of the Karpen 
Shops. Every piece has the 
high intrinsic excellence 
that only craftsmen who 
feel and understand the 
beauty of the Masters 
can adequately and mod- 
ernly impart. 


Rarpen 


Purniivre 





S. KARPEN & BROS. 


NEW YORK 
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America were slat-back and appeared 
between 1725 and 1750. 

Slat-backs present an_ interesting 
study in development for those who 
wish to delve so deeply into the sub- 
ject, the form of the slats in a measure 
indicating the period of manufacture. 

The first banister-backs appeared in 
both England and America about 1700. 
They had rush or mat seats and, like 
the slat-backs, straight turned legs and 
underbraces. The backs consisted of a 
horizontal top piece, usually curved in 
some form, and from three to five— 
usually four—upright balusters or spin- 
dies between heavier turned stiles. In 
the true banister-backs the balusters 
were turned and almost always split, 
the flat side being usually toward the 
front. 

In this country the banister-backs, 
like the slat-backs, were made of two 
or three kinds of hard or soft wood in 
the same chair and were usually paint- 
ed, black being the commonest color. 
They were made with and without 
arms. 

After 1735 or thereabouts the turned 
and split balusters became less common 


| and gave place to plain or grooved up- 


right, flat on both sides. This form 
was common up to 1750 and persisted 
to some extent till about 1775, being 
gradually superseded by the more com- 
fortable Windsors. 


The “Fancy” Chair 


Finally, there may be mentioned in 
this connection a chair of later period 
which, though not precisely a cottage 
chair, may find a similar use in modern 
homes. They were made in the early 
years of the 19th Century and were 
then known as “fancy” chairs. They 
were derived from the Sheraton style, 
were usually rush-bottomed or cane- 
seated, were painted, often black, and 
were decorated with painting or sten- 
ciling, usually in yellow or gilt. They 
must not be confused with the various 
“drawing-room” chairs of the period. 

Fancy chairs became very popular in 
some parts of the country, particularly 
around New York, from about 1800 to 
1820. The backs were light and open, 
usually containing horizontal spindles 
and frequently gilded ball ornaments. 
The top rail of the back was generally 
stenciled in a pattern of fruit, foliage, 
etc. The seats were square or, more 
commonly, gracefully shaped, with the 
front corners rounded. The legs were 


turned in ornamental patterns, with a 
slight outward concave curve. The 
arms of the armchairs were of turned 
rods or spindles. Settees were made in 
the same style, the backs resembling 
chair backs in triplicate, with end arms. 

Now the point of all this is that for 
people who simply cannot afford Hep- 
plewhite and Chippendale chairs, there 
is still something to be had that is old, 
quaint, and picturesque, and often more 
appropriate than the more costly ma- 
hogany. Half a dozen black-painted 
Windsors of similar type are charming 
in a dining-room, and there is some- 
thing to be said in favor of a mixed 
group of cottage chairs. They do not 
cost one-tenth as much as genuine ma- 
hogany antiques, and yet they satisfy. 

As to Prices 


Of course, in these days of wide- 
spread antique chasing, one cannot ex- 
pect to get even cottage chairs for noth- 
ing. Time was when the best Wind- 
sors could be bought for $5 or so, and 
a good slat-back in its original state 
might be picked up for a dollar or two. 
Those days are no more, but you can 
still get a chair a century or two old 
for the price of a modern one of good 
design. Windsors in the shops now 
bring all the way from $5 for the less 
attractive side chairs to $25 for the 
finer fan-backs, or even $50 for the 
rarest comb-backs. For $10 apiece any- 
one should be able to purchase accept- 
able Windsors for home furnishing. 
Many of the slat-backs, being very old, 
bring high collectors’ prices, but I have 
seen plenty of the later, simpler ones of 
good design offered for $5 or so. Ban- 
ister-backs are less common, and good 
banister-back armchairs are worth $10 
or $15 or more. The fancy chairs are 
rarer and bring $10 or $15, though of a 
later period. 

Personally, I do not care for the re- 
productions of chairs of this type, but 
for those who prefer the newer things, 
there are graceful adaptations of these 
styles to be had in mahogany or paint- 
ed woods. These adaptations as a rule 
depart radically from the original styles 
using mahogany for Windsors and even 
rush seats where only wood was orig- 
inally used. But even in these some- 
thing of the charm of the old style re- 
mains. It is possible, too, to get 
reproductions of the rarer English 
Windsor if you are not satisfied with 
the more graceful American product. 


How Paneling Is Designed 


(Continued from page 50) 


| placed around each door or window, 


in good proportion to the size of the 
opening 

The wall space between the cornice 
and the chair rail we shall now treat 
with panels, the arrangement of which 
cannot be limited to any one scheme. 
Very often we find it hard to decide 


| which is the best design, as we can work 


~— 


out several equally interesting arrange- 
ments. This arrangement depends on 
the height of the ceiling and the desired 
effect to be obtained. For instance, if 
the room has a high ceiling a certain 
arrangement of wall panels will tend to 
lower the ceiling, whereas another 


| equally interesting arrangement of wall 


—r- 


panels will tend to elevate the ceiling. 

This takes us to the next step in de- 
sign—the principle of repetition in re- 
lation to line. This principle suggests a 
word used very often amongst the deco- 
rative trade, the word balance, and is 
applied directly in arranging wall panels. 
On our model we now show one small 
panel on each side of the doors (Wall 


‘ A), where we are limited by the wall 


space and no alternative scheme is left 
for us. (Fig. 3.) Here we have ap- 
plied the principle of repetition uncon- 
sciously. 

On Wall B we place four panels of 
equal size to balance those on Wall A. 
The two door spaces on Wall A must 
be balanced on Wall B by two panels 
of equal size. By applying panels—one 
to each space—to Walls C and D, our 
panel arrangement is about complete. I 
have purposely taken a room as a model 
in which we have but one scheme of 
paneling possible, but at the same time 
to illustrate properly the execution and 
reasons. 

We have not yet touched the decora- 
tion of the mantel breast, for that takes 
us to our next step—the principle of sub- 
ordination in relation to line. The 
mantel breast is always more or less a 
feature of a room, principally as it is 
generally treated as an ornamental 
mantel, with a decorative painting or 
mirror above. In this case we will sim- 


ply suggest a plain mantel, in proportion 
(Continued on page 70) 
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The simplicity of Colonial 
lines distinguishes this home. 
It has the same floor-plans as 
the other houses on this page. 


: Y 
aenes.y beautiful woodwork at rea- 


sonable cost has long been a cher- 
ished dream of home builders. 


One could get good woodwork — honest wood 
and excellent workmanship—at a fair price. 
But to finish a home in woodwork architecturally 
true to some period or expression required the 
services of an architect. This done, it was 
necessary for some manufacturer to produce 
that special order of woodwork. The home 
builder paid—and should have—for all this 
special work. 

No wonder beautiful homes 
pensive. 


used to be ex- 
We made good general woodwork and we 
made some of the special kind. Our ambition 
was to make the special kind for every home 
builder. It seemed that only in one way could 








This friendly-looking house carries out 
the lines of the Western expression. 
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this be put within the reach of all—that way 
is through standardization. 


We standardized Curtis Woodwork from de- 
signs made by one of America’s foremost archi- 
tects. Standardization thus brings to you a 
good woodwork combining beauty and economy. 
Standardization, a prosaic manufacturing method, 
thus becomes the means through which you can 
have, at reasonable cost, the woodwork of your 
desire. 

Curtis Woodwork is true to four architectural 
expressions — Colonial, English, Southern, and 
Western. Curtis Woodwork in these four ex- 
pressions is available at any Curtis dealer’s. 

Your architect can use these Curtis standard 
sizes and designs in planning your home. He 
can save his time and your money by doing so. 
Nor will he sacrifice one single note of individu- 
ality either in his work or in your home. 

If you cannot consult an architect, build your 
home from Curtis plans, which your lumber 
dealer can obtain for you. These Curtis homes 
—of from three to eight rooms — were planned 
and designed by & Ackerman, 
New York architects, who designed also all 
the Curtis Woodwork now within the reach 
of all. 

Ask your lumber dealer about Curtis Wood- 
work. It will be supplied through him when 
you build. Ask him to obtain for you, free, a 


Trowbridge 


portfolio of “Better Built Homes”; or send the 
coupon below, with 25 cents in postage, and the 


= 





WOODWORK 


*‘The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 


and ‘Econo 
rtis ‘Woodwork 


There is a delightful 
homelike interior, which 15 


perfect agre with 
English exterior shown bel 


ment 


In the de 


most pronounced. 


my Meet 


portfolio you name will be sent direct. Ask 
for portfolio No. \ x if you are interested in 
homes of 3, 4 and 5 rooms; portfolio No. VII, 
if in homes of 6, 7 and 8 rooms. Exch _port- 
folio contains illustrations of the exteriors, in- 
teriors and floor-plans, with complete 
tions of thirty-two 
start 


de scrip- 
homes. Begin 


your 


now to 


action on realizing dreams of a 


home of your own. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3088-4088 So. Second Street Clinton, Iowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Oklahoma City, Okla, Wausau, Wis, 
Detroit Topeka, Kan, 


Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis 
Sidux City, lowa 


Clinton, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Chicago 


Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Baltimore 


The makers of Cuk?iS Woodwork guarantee complete satige 


“ roy , 
faction to its users, We're not satisfied unless you are,”* 





This five-room English cottage is built 
for comfort and follows the best tradi- 
tions of English construction. 


feeling about this m ple, 


the 


i 
) 


hment « thi 


house the Southern feeling is 
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CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3088-4088 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 
Enclosed find ....... 


cents in stamps, for which please 


send me Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 


4, 5 room hous¢e s) 


25¢; Portfolio of Be tter Built Homes, 


Vol. VII (6, 7, 8 room houses) 25c. (Please check the one 


you wish. ) 


Name sccsvecece 


ee at Oe ae: ine cee 


Town State. 
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WALL PAPERS. 


The really beautiful === 





4 homes of today are Ss 
ee planned as a whole SS} 
Sr ~“ andthe loveliest = 

oh - papers, regardless of 

ren, 3° cost, are always 


specified. 


: : Thibaut fall 
. «<= Papers represent the 
7 A best in modern de- 
sign—they set the 
style of the nation. 


4 Send 





for our 

4 ‘“‘Home Service 2S22= 
Chart” and let our 2S 

: Interior Decorator 


submit samples suit- ¢ 
= able for every room °°,*, 
in your home. Ask _*% 
for edition 3629. 












THIBAUT 
=> WALL PAPERS 
DECORATE 


TO 
Mt ! | i" i} iJ Mi 


To the decorator who wishes to han- 
die the best and most up-to-date line 
of artistic wall papers we have a 
most attractive proposition to offer 


a RICHARD E. THIBAUT. 


Wall Paper Specialists 


MADISON AVENUE at 32nd ST., 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Wall Paper House 

in the World i 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 

(New York City) 3621 Broadway 


BOSTON 
96-98 Federal Street 






es? 
ope 


e 2 


BRONX 
485 Willis Avenue 


Oo 
Flatbush & DeKalb Aves. 


NEWARK 
141 Halecy Street 
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The proper place for fixtures is in the stiles or spaces between the 


moldings 


Both these views show the right position applied to two 


paneled rooms of different character—a living room and a boudoir 


How Paneling Is Designed 


(Continued from page 68) 


to the room. We want 
breast to show one large 
the shelf. (Fig. 3.) After this has 
been decided, thee principle of subordi- 
nation comes up directly to prove that 
our scheme so far is all right. By fea- 
turing our mantel breast it is readily 
seen that no other panels in the room 
must be larger than it, lest they take 
away from the importance of the breast. 
To be sure, we must balance this with 
one on the opposite wall (Wall B) of 
the same size in width, even larger in 
area; but this wall is flat and does not 
project into the room as does the man- 
tel breast, so that the panel above the 
mantel appears larger and more im- 
portant, and is emphasized by the orna- 
mental mantel below, which, being the 
only break in the wall decoration, estab- 
lishes itself and the panel above as the 
feature, making all other panels and 
moldings subordinate to it. 


Shadows and High-Lights 


This completes our study of design by 
line. We now proceed to the principle 
of dark and light—first in its relation to 
proportion. This naturally concerns the 
details, such as the projections of the 
moldings. Starting with the cornice, we 
plan the projection on the ceiling to 
graduate the ceiling surface into the wall, 
and detail the molding to cast shadows 
giving the cornice the importance it de- 
serves. (Fig. 4.) On our wall panels we 
plan the projection of the moldings so 
that they shall stand out. Our chair 
rail now seems lost and flat, so we de- 
tail that to project, casting its shadow 
below. The baseboard, as the cor- 
nice, must project, for it merges the 
wall surface into the floor and there- 
fore we must not emphasize it. 

Our next principle—repetition in re- 
lation to dark and light—here simply 
means repeating the shadows formed 
in proportion to the light surfaces on 
the opposite walls. 

Subordination in relation to dark and 
light centers again on the mantel breast, 
our feature, as in relation to line. In 
order to give the mantel its important 
place in the design of the room, we 
project the shelf so that a deep shadow 
is cast below, and the heavy shadow 
cast by the fireplace opening tends to 
emphasize the important part of the 
mantel. Also the shadow to the right 
of the mantel breast cast by the pro- 
jection from the wall, brings out more 
prominently the whole breast and its 
design. 


to make the 
panel above 


This brings us to the final stage of 
color in design. Suffice to say, the 
same ideas of arrangement and selec- 
tion of colors in proportion to wall 
spaces, repeating a note of color taken 
from one part of the room into an- 
other part, and featuring a_ certain 
factor and making other color treat- 
ments, subordinate in harmonious tones 
-—this will illustrate the principles of 
proportion, repetition and subordina- 
tion in relation to color. The color 
proposition is a subject on which we 
all have our own individual views and 
cannot be decided by any set rules. 

In order to prove the practicability 
of the preceding paragraphs, it would 
now be interesting to lay out the walls 
of our model room in a different scheme 
by increasing or diminishing the height 
of the chair rail, showing three panels 
over the mantel, or any other way, 
and then applying the principles of de- 
sign, as explained, to the results ob- 
tained. 

Should the subject of placing wall 
lights come up for discussion, it may 
be interesting to take up that question 
in relation to our model room. The 
first point is to decide how many fix- 
tures are required properly to light a 
room of this size—in this case we be- 
lieve four or possibly six. In paneled 
rooms it is best to hang wall brackets 
in stiles or in the center of narrow 
panels. A wall bracket looks lost in 
a large panel just as a small picture 
placed on a large wall space looks out 
of all proportion. 


Lights and the Mantel 


Should we decide on placing two 
lights over our mantel, it would be best 
to repeat them on the opposite wall to 
“balance”. But it is a question whether 
these four lights being so close together 
in the center of the room would give 
sufficient light to the ends of the walls. 
So we would suggest placing a bracket 
in the stile on either side of the door 
openings of tha end walls, and one 
in each stile outside the large panel 
over the mantel, making six brackets in 
all. 

Very often, if the mantel breast is 
wide enough to allow it, we place a nar- 
row panel, say 8” or 9” wide, on 
either side of the large center panel 
above the mantel, and locate a wall 
bracket in center of these small panels. 
This effect tends to make the mantel 
breast—our feature—more prominent 
and is very pleasing. 
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Kohler ** Viceroy’* Built-in Bath 


KOHLER 


PRODUCTS OF BEAUTY 


Conceived out of a molten, iridescent stream 
of metal, fashioned in molds precise and 
accurate, armored with glistening, snow-white 
enamel, every Kohler product — bathtub, 
kitchen sink, lavatory—is a symbol of beauty. 


For Kohler enameled plumbing ware is de- 
signed and built to appeal to the critical, 
artistic standards of foremost architects, to 
the practical craftsmanship of the plumber, 
to answer the public’s requirements of utility, 
durability, beauty. 


The unquestioned acceptance accorded to 
Kohler ware is indicated by the fact that in 
the face of extensive factory facilities we have 
thus far been unable to keep pace with the 
increasing demand for our products. 


Grateful as we are for this recognition, we hold 
more precious the necessity of preserving the 
quality which has given us this prestige, 
always, of course, seeking to relieve the in- 
convenience of those who find it temporarily 
difficult to obtain Kohler ware. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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Ae Ae FACES 


WHY 


serve from 100 Packages? 


because 


this liberal 
supply best be- 
speaks your 
spirit of gener- 


ous hospitality 


Conveniently 
packed -in 
boxes of 10 for 
your pocket, 
50 for the office 
and 100 for the 
home. 


Plain or Cork 





PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


THEY ARE GOOD TASTE 
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The pantry end of the small kitchen requires sys- 


tem in the 


Equipping 


arrangement 


the 


of dishes and supplies 


Kitchen 


(Continued from page 52) 


Butter curler 

Food chopper 

Egg beater 7 
Turbine egg beater 
Grater 

Dish scraper 
Egg whip 
Large wire strainer 
Med. wire strainer .. 
Tea strainer 

Coffee strainer 
Mayonnaise mixer 
Dunlap cream whip 
Dish strainer 

Sink strainer ...... 
Soap dish 
Dish pan 
ED i owises 0% 
Vegetable brush 
ES ee 
Sink shovel 

Bread board 

Slicing board 

Coffee mill 

Kitchen refuse can 
Rolling pin 

Potato masher 

Ricer ; 

Ring mould 

Jelly mould , 
Butter paddles (2) 
Chopping bowl 
Bread mixer 
Mixing bowl set 
Large mixing bowl 

Tea pot 

1” SS ee ee 
Pyrex casserole set 

Cereal set ..... 

Omelet pan 

Egg poacher .. 

Kitchen match box 
Kitchen waste basket 


Pantry Set (cake box, bread box, 
flour box, sugar box, tea box, 


coffee box . ° 
Ice cream freezer (4-qt 
Ice bag & mallet 
Vegetable pail 
Vegetable pail (potato 
Glass measure cup 
Asbestos mats 
Toaster (gas) 


SO 


4 


60 


$.00 


50 
20 
20 
15 
10 
45 
20 
10 
20 
50 
00 
85 
85 
85 
10 
05 
08 
15 
15 


5 


40 


2.00 


~ 


> 


10 


~uno 


— oo ee PS 


88 


.60 
45 
75 
45 
00 
30 
.60 


| 
‘J 


mm hs 
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00 


Vegetable slicer ............... 
ACNE GCUNOED on ccctccescces 
Pastry bag and tubes ... 


Table 
Chairs 
Stool 
Stove (gas) 
Refrigerator ....... 
Fireless cooker 

qt. sauce pan.. 
2-qt. sauce pan.. 
qt. covered sauce pan.. 
qt. covered sauce pan 


> - 


w 


Es ciniedanesseeee 
2-qt. double boiler............. 
a are 


ee 3 OM RE eer rr ee Te 
10” fry pan 

10” griddle (eee 
1'4-qt. pudding pan.. 
2-qt. pudding pan 
Square cake pans (2 
Tube cake pan..... 
Biscuit pan ..... 
Muffin pan 

. ere 
ie POM ....... 
Drainer 
ae 
Measuring cup 

l-qt. measure 
PS are ‘is 
ee 
Spoon, 10” 
Spoon, 12” 
Tea strainer 
Potato masher 
Dish drainer 
Dish pan 
Sink strainer 
SE So Sees tne e « 
Lemon squeezer 
ee Se LS chvew cs 
Food chopper 
£0 eee 
A 
Biscuit cutter ........ 
Paring knife ........ 
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CHAMBERLIN 





ETAL WEATHER STRIPS 


THE STANDARD FOR 26 YEARS 


Two Out of Three Who Buy 
Weather Strips Buy Chamberlin 


Only a very great superiority .an account for this preference 
for Chamberlin. It is the surest proof you could have, before 
using them, that Chamberlin Strips are good and that the 
Chamberlin Company can be relied upon fully. 


Chamberlin Strips make windows, doors, transoms, weather- 
tight. Draughts, dampness, dust, even noises, are effectually 


excluded. 


Their simplicity of design makes Chamberlin weather strips 
trouble-proof; their durability is so great that they outlast the 
building. We guarantee them unlimitedly. 


Chamberlin expert mechanics also attend personally to installing the 
weather strips, a task which Chamberlin is unwilling to leave to un- 
trained mechanics. 


In the quality of its weather strips and in the service it renders, you 
find the reasons why Chamberlin is the largest manufacturer of weather 
strips in the world—the reasons why you should insist that your house 


be equipped with Chamberlin weather strips, the standard for 26 
years. 


We will be glad to send you the Chamberlin 
weather strip booklet. Write for copy today 











Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
200 Dinan Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


French doors can be securely 
weatherprooted with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips 


From the Home of Mrs. Henry D. Barnard 
Detroit, Mich. 


William F. Goodrich, Architect, Detroit, Mich. 










































It’s not too early 


O START thinking about 

the beauty and care of the 
grounds around your country 
home for next season——a foun- 
tain to add to the joy of lawn or 
garden—and arrangements for 
Watering the lawn, plants and 
flowers. Running water for a 
Variety of purposes is abso- 
lutely essential in any modern 
country home. 


§ The Fairbanks - Morse “Ty- 
phoon” water system will supply 
water Wherever it is needed—in 
the house and outdoors. Costs 
but little to install and maintain. 
It is very simple to operate 
and its famous “Z” engine runs 
on kerosene. 


§ See jour local dealer about 
the “Typhoon.” He knows Which 
size is best suited to your home 
and can tell you all the details. 





Fairbanks Morse o G 


MANUFACTURERS 


New York Baltimore Boston 
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(Continued from page 72) 


Bread knife odwtan acek aed .60 





Spatula Fa .60 
Butcher knife Ae ; 1.10 
Slicing knife ah 385 
Crater a aeenan 20 
Large fork a aye 35 
Small fork , 20 
Cake turner .... ' 12 
Rolling pin .......... res 40 
Bread board . Bs ie 35 
CN oe ge ee 40 
Mixing bowl set wehina 1.75 
Large mixing bowl............ 1.25 
Tea pot ..... aha ale, tog tse sd 1.10 

Pantry Set (bread box, sugar 

box, cake box, flour box, cof- 
fee box, tea box)........... 9.00 
CNRS. vs bcalediwdacewnens 1.25 
Ice cream freezer (2-qt.)....... 4.10 
Tin melon mould............. 1.10 
SED cncancakeed naabes 65 
Soap dish ....... cee ci Ge 85 
Cereal set .... ae deste ake 10.00 
ae ee 1.25 
Match box ..... cacao eet .20 
$253.57 

A Bride’s Kitchen 

et eee eae we) ae 
Stool .. eee Pes F 4.00 
ES Ne 
l-qt. sauce pan Pete he ewmad 85 
oe a ee 1.15 
4-qt. covered kettle........... 1.95 
4-qt. ten kettle.......... Fee 
2-qt. double boiler hee 


What Is a Hou 





fk 8 ey 2.90 
7”* fey ‘QO. :... 1.10 
a ee ess aciten= >i 
1'4-qt. pudding pan..... - 90 
Cake pans (2)..... 2.30 
Muffin pan : 1.35 
DS ee ata 2.60 
Oe ay er 90 
Glass measuring cup.......... 15 
[ oBenscacee Cian ice kooaia'e 75 
aoe 6 0 65 <b 0 ake .60 
a ee eee 10 
Potato masher ....... apes ae 15 
Dish (drainer) pan....... ne 2.85 
OO Oh ee ete 85 
i A, > oS re 85 
Lemon squeezer ........ a 10 
a 15 
PU GEE case ccevccs yen 2.50 
6 ee re 30 
Sa wainS ovinb se bee i 25 
OT Pere eee ee AS 
Ns a wea 35 
Ee ee eee 60 
wg vs okie ete tes 85 
ee re Me baa de oA .20 
Se Per rere 12 
a ee 40 
cee BORNE ........-.. ae 40 
a ae 1.75 
2 eee 2 
eS oa on acc ev coticna'e 2.25 
SS rere toe 1.35 
a caced ses % + ie iw 90 
SE, dh weakens e Paths 1.25 

$69.72 


sehold Policy? 


(Continued from page 24) 


individual ideals -must be defined and 
appraised and welded into concrete, 
workable form for everyday use. These 
must embrace the best possible stand- 
ards for their establishment, equipment, 
machinery and supplies so that their 
enterprise will produce the best results 
for their investment. The system should 
include the maintaining of the establish- 
ment, its cleanliness, upkeep and com- 
fort, the purchase and preparation of 
three simple, nourishing meals, and the 
care of the personal clothing of the 
partners. 

No matter what her circumstances, 
the young woman who takes the re- 
sponsibility of Home Manager must 
first make it her chief business to learn 
to do the actual work of each depart- 
ment, so that the wheels of her industry 


will run smoothly and she will be thor- 
oughly capable of directing the work 
of others. 

The home is a concrete industrial 
business. The home manager, the chief 
executive and the members of her 
household are her partners. Her aim 
must be successfully to conduct her in- 
dustry so that it will pay the highest 
possible dividend. 

Domestic economy is scientific engi- 
neering, as Frederick Taylor observed. 
And there is just as much science re- 
quired in running a house as in build- 
ing a bridge. The sooner the women 
of America awake to this fact, the 
sooner will they be able to face living 
and servant problems with some hope 
for a solution. 

L. K. C. Otps. 


ROSES FOR LAWN AND BORDER 


“HERE is a rose for every purpose. 
¢ Selection and breeding have been 
practiced and have resulted in the 
development of a multitude of rose 
varieties, some of which are adapted 
to use under almost any conceivable 
conditions. By familiarizing himself 
before the planting seasons in fall and 
spring with the different types of roses 
and the purposes for which they are 
especially suited, the rose gardener in 
city or country may add greatly to the 
attractiveness of his home. 

Roses for use on lawns and along 
borders must have habits of growth 
and foliage which fit them particularly 
for mass effects. Foliage, in fact, is 
more to be desired under such condi- 
tions than fine flowers, since it is a 
feature during the whole growing sea- 
son, while the flowers may cover a pe- 
riod less than a fortnight in length 


When suitable sorts are chosen, roses 
are quite as appropriate and effective 
for use in relief planting about the 
ground line of buildings or in masses 
upon the lawn or along borders, as other 
ornamental shrubs. For such use, how- 
ever, they must be hardy and moder- 
ately free in growth, and must possess 
foliage reasonably disease-resistant and 
free from insect attack. 

One of the roses which has been found 
admirable for this landscape planting is 
the Rugosa or Wrinkled Japanese rose. 
It is hardy in the North, succeeds well 
in the South, and thrives within reach 
of ocean spray. It+blooms nearly all 
summer. Both red and white varieties 
are available. The Carolina rose, also 
suitable for lawn use, thrives in the 
entire territory east of the Mississippi 
River, succeeding especially well in moist 

(Continued on page 76) 


Euonymus radicans vegetas 


The Best Evergreen 


Is ivy the besi vine in the world? Doubtless every 
Englishman will cry “Yes!” because the European or 
English ivy (Hedera Helix) is the oldest evergreen vine 
in cultivation, and has made the deepest impression in liter- 
ature, art and history. But if your standard is merit, not 
associations, there is another vine which seems to me in- 
herently better, viz., the Climbing Euonymus, or, as I now 
propose to call it, the “Evergreen Bittersweet.” True, the 
form of its leaf is not unique, like that of ivy, but it has 
one overwhelming advantage in its gorgeous red berries, 
which are resplendent all winter against a noble background 
of evergreen foliage. And in many other ways it has 
greater value than ivy, even in regions where the ivy is 
hardy. 


The accompanying picture gives but a faint hint of the 
five-fold glories of the Evergreen Bittersweet. In the 
first place, it is evergreen, and therefore has an obvious 
advantage over deciduous vines in being beautiful 365 
days of the year, instead of two weeks or seven months. 


Secondly, it is very accommodating as to soils, climate, 
exposures; is easy to grow; and will trail over the ground 
or climb to the noble height of 30 feet. 


Thirdly, it has an immense advantage over ivy, in being 
much hardier, growing 20 feet high in New England, where 
ivy can be grown only as a ground-cover. 


Fourthly, its superb red fruits, which closely resemble 
those of our common wild bittersweet, seem divinely ap- 
pointed to redeem our American winters from their bleak 
ugly and cheerless moods. 


And, fifthly, it promises to develop a strong American 
character, becoming universal and dear to the American 
heart. If I had a million dollars to spare I should like to 
plant an Evergreen Bittersweet against every stone, brick 
and concrete wall in America. The effect would be elec- 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


Vine for America 


trical, for it would add 100 per cent. 
America. 


to the beauty of 
And it would only be anticipating by a hundred 
years what will surely happen, for it is hardly possible 
that the world holds any plant with greater power to trans- 
form a house into a home. As in England, every home and 
every church is enriched, dignified and ennobled by ivy, so 
every American home will come to be connected so closely 
with the Evergreen Bittersweet that it will be impossible 
to think of one without the other—Wilhelm Miller, in Tue 
GarpDEN MaGazine, November, 1912. 


We have known for several years of the great merit of the 
vine, Euonymus radicans vegetus, so enthusiastically de- 
scribed by Professor Miller, and have been steadily getting 
up a large stock of it, and now have several thousand 
plants. It is a sport from Euonymus radicans, but abso- 
lutely distinct from that vine. 


Planted in rows and kept sheared, this vine makes a 
splendid evergreen hedge. 
cover for either sun or shade. 


It is also a splendid ground 


Perfectly hardy, but when planted in the fall should be 
protected with a mulching of three inches of stable manure, 
being careful not to cover the evergreen foliage. Very slow 
growing at first, but when well established grows with great 
vigor. 


Small pot-plants, 30 cents each, $2.50 per dozen, $20.00 
per 100. Strong pot-plants, 50 cents each, $5.00 per 
dozen, $35.00 per 100. 


Write now for latest catalog of 


Hardy Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Ete. 


It contains a great variety of the most dependable and 
popular favorites in hardy plants, Roses, Peonies, Delphi 
niums, Evergreens, Rhododendrons. 


Also seeds of super- 
lative quality. Write today. 


339 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Roses for Lawn and Border 


(Continued from page 74) 


places. Both these varieties are rela- 
tively tall, reaching a height of from 
6 to 8 feet. The Rosa lucida, a wild 
| type native from Pennsylvania north, is, 
on the other hand, desirable for a low 
| ground cover 2 to 3 feet high. It grows 
well at the seaside and under other 
adverse conditions. The Prairie rose 
has a wider range than any of the 
other roses named above, being native 
from Canada to Florida and west to 
Wisconsin, Nebraska and Texas. It is 
a single variety and thrives under ad- 
verse conditions. Among the other roses 
useful for landscape planting are the 
Arkansas rose, Sweet Brier, Rosa eglan- 
teria or Rosa lutea, Dwarf Polyantha, 
Cabbage rose, and the Damask rose. 


Soils and Fertilizers 


The roses classed in the lawn and 
border group are adapted to a wide 
range of soil conditions and may be 
counted on to succeed in any but ex- 
tremely heavy or very sandy soils. 
Many of them will do well even on 
such soil types. The principle essen- 
tials are thorough drainage and a plen- 
tiful supply of organic matter, with a 
reasonably constant water supply dur- 
ing the growing season. In general, a 
soil capable of growing good garden or 
field crops is suitable for roses. The 
deeper the soil and the better the prepa- 
ration at the beginning, the more satis- 
factory will be the results. 

The best fertilizer for roses is rotted 
cow manure, though any other well- 
rotted manure or good compost will 
serve the purpose. Fresh manure, espe- 
cially horse manure, should be avoided, 
though if no other manure is available it 
may be used with extreme care. It must 
not come in direct contact with the 
roots when planting nor should any 
quantity of it be used immediately be- 
neath the plant to cut off direct con- 
nection with the subsoil and the water 
supply. Of the commercial fertilizers, 
ground bone is excellent as additional 
food. It will not, however, answer as 
a substitute for an abundant supply of 
compost. Cottonseed meal, where it is 
cheap enough, may be used as a sub- 
stitute for bone Wood ashes are 
sometimes a helpful addition or, when 
| they are not available, lime and muriate 
of potash may be used and should be 
applied separately. Rose growers hav- 
ing only sandy soils should make more 
frequent applications of manure than 
those dealing with the heavier soils, 
since the organic matter burns out more 
rapidly in a soil rich in sand. 

The chief consideration in the plant- 
ing plan for roses for landscape effects 
is that the plants should be so spaced 
that when they reach maturity they 
will come together without overcrowd- 
ing. The habits of growth of the par- 
ticular varieties chosen will be the de- 
termining factor. The spacing should 
in general range from 2 to 6 feet. Early 
spring planting is best in the extreme 
northern part of the United States and 
on the western plains where there are 
strong drying winds in winter. In 
other regions fall planting is advan- 
tageous but not sufficiently so to war- 
rant postponing planting from spring 
until autumn. When possible, however, 
it is well enough to push planting in the 
fall rather than to wait until spring. 
Spring planting should be done as soon 
as the ground is dry enough to work, 
or when it springs apart after being 
squeezed in the hand. Fall planting is 
best done as soon as the leaves have 
fallen from trees and bushes. 

General Planting Methods for Roses 

Planting methods for border and 
lawn roses apply also to practically all 
other roses. Stock should be planted as 
soon as possible after it arrives. When 





| it is impossible to plant immediately, 


the plants should be placed in a trench 
and the roots covered. If the plant 
roots are dry when received, soaking 
them in water an hour or more before 
this heeling-in is done is desirable. If 
the stems are shriveled, plumpness may 
be restored and growth insured by 
burying the whole plant for a few 
days. If the plants are frozen when 
received they should be placed where 
they will thaw gradually and should 
not be unpacked until there is no ques- 
tion that the frost is out. 

More plants are killed by undue ex- 
posure of roots at planting time than 
from any other cause. No matter how 
short the distance to the permanent 
planting location, plants should be taken 
there with the roots thoroughly covered. 
The roots may be placed in a bucket 
of water while removing to the plant- 
ing ground and until planting, or they 
may be puddled in a mixture of thin 
clay and then kept covered with wet 
burlap or other protection. Care should 
be taken that the clay does not become 
dry before planting. It is important 
to set the plants a little deeper than 
they were before. If planted too deep, 
however, the bark of the buried stems 
would be injured and growth would be 
checked until new roots form nearer 
the surface. 

In planting dormant bushes it is de- 
sirable to trim the ends of broken 
roots and any that are too long just 
before they are put into the hole, so 
that there will be smooth, fresh surfaces 
which can callus and heal over. It is 
usual to have this fresh-cut surface on 
the under side of the root. The hole 
in which the bush is to be planted 
should be several inches larger across 
than the roots will extend and ample in 
depth, with a little loose earth on the 
bottom. The roots should be separated 
well in all directions, with the soil well 
worked in among them, separating them 
into layers, each of which should be 
spread out like the fingers of the hand. 
When the hole is partially full, the 
plant should be shaken up and down so 
as to make sure it is in close contact 
with the soil under the crown where 
the roots branch. When the roots are 
well covered the soil should be firmed. 
This is best done by tramping. If the 
soil is in proper condition tramping 
cannot injure the plants. This will 
leave a depression about them, but all 
the roots will be covered. 

When all are planted, each one may 
be watered, although this usually is not 
necessary, especially if the roots have 
been puddled before planting. If water 
is applied, permit it to soak in about the 
roots and then fill the hole with dry 
earth. Do not tramp after watering. 
With the soil wet it would be injurious 
to compact it more. If not watered, 
the depression should be filled with 
loose earth, the same as though it had 
been watered. After planting no water- 
ing should be done unless very dry 
weather follows, and even then care 
must be exercised not to overdo it till 
after growth starts. In watering, it is 
desirable to draw away some earth from 
about the bush, apply the water, and 
after it has soaked in draw dry earth 
about the plant again. 


Pruning Border and Lawn Roses 


The purposes for which roses are 
planted largely will determine the prun- 
ing methods to be employed. At the 
time of planting border and lawn roses, 
one-half to two-thirds of the wood 
should be removed. At later prunings 
weak branches should be taken off, and 
long canes that would be liable to whip 
around and loosen the plant should be 
cut back. As far as practicable, prun- 
ing other than this should be accom- 
plished by cutting out whole branches 
rather than by cutting off the ends. 
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WHISTLER MONTICELLI INNESS Th —— 
- ZULOAGA TACK en 
LEGROS COURBET SI OAN Look at the bottom of 
- scope : Lt AM the legs. Are they free 
LE SIDANER ISRAELS LUKS 


to dig into whatever 
BRONZES 5, they rest on? 


Patent No Every time a leg rasps 
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There's not a _ piece 
of furniture in your home 
but will be improved by 
putting on Domes of 
Silence. 

A few taps of the ham- 
mer andthey’re on to stay. 
EACH SET OF FOUR in a 


neat, colored package only 
10c a set—at hardware and 





Brau. nc 


Eestablistied 1888 


JIG Lith Ave. al 301. 


New Uork 


department stores or wher- 
ever you see the package. 

When buying new furniture 
your dealer will be glad to 
equip the furniture you buy 
with Domes of Silence—ask 
him—that’s all. 


DOMES of 
) SILENCE 


“BETTER THAN CASTERS” 
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A COZY, ARTISTIC COTTAGE ALREADY 


BUILT FOR YOU 


OU probably know just the spot 
on some lake, river or in the 
country, where you’d like to 
ave a snug, good looking cottage or 
bungalow. Why not have it now? It’s 
easy to get; we have one already built 
for you; you buy it ready made like a 
table or a bed; artistic —a cottage you'll 
be proud of. Guaranteed to satisfy you 
or your money back; many beautiful de- 
signs to choose from; send for the book- 
lets today. We have also the following 
buildings ready to ship to you; clip this 
ad, check the items you’re interested in, 
and send it to us with 15 cents in stamps 
for each booklet you wish; we’ll send 


illustrations and complete information. 






Cottages Garages 
Bungalows Churches 
Homes Schools 


If you have an industrial housing prob- 
lem, we can give you information about 
that, too. 


‘TOGRY 


READY MADE 
SUILOINGS 





THE TOGAN-STILES COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ADDRESS DEPT. C 
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ove}! FROM TWO GARDENERS’ NOTEBOOKS 


Notes on the Hardy Primroses—Controlling the 


Mealy Bug on 


MEGASEOEFOLIA.—This is one 
of the most recent introductions, 
© and was brought about seven 
years ago by W. Sprenger of Naples 
from the mountains of Laristan in Asia 
Minor. Fortunately, it is not in the 
least difficult to grow. It is more a prim- 
rose for the Alpine or cold house than 
for the open garden, the reason being 
its winter-flowering habit. It is readi- 
ly recognized by the round, leathery 
leaves and soft lilac or rose-purple 
flowers. The way to increase it is by 
dividing the root directly the flowers 
are over, and the pieces may be either 
potted in a mixture of sandy loam and 
leaf mold and kept in a cold frame, 
or planted in the rock garden. It is 
advisable to grow it in a frame facing 
north during the summer months. 

P. minima.—As the name indicates, 
this is one of the smaller in size of the 
hardy primroses. It makes a little tuft, 
but the flowers are large, and some- 
times appear singly and sometimes in 
pairs, the color being violet-rose. This 
is one of the primroses for the bog 
garden, or moist soil in moderate shade. 
With this may be associated the charm- 
ing P. nivalis, which also delights in 
moisture. 

P. Parryi—Another moisture-loving 
primula from the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado, the flowers rich crimson in 
color and produced in large umbels. It 
is one of the most beautiful of the fam- 
ily, and must have a moist, spongy, 
well-drained soil. Seeds germinate very 
freely, and young plants may be grown 
in small pots plunged in a shady frame. 
The soil to use is peat and loam mixed 
with leaf-mould. 

P. rosea.—This is one of the gems of 
the family, and should be in every bog 
garden for the sake of its bright rose- 
colored flowers, which vary in shade 
according to the variety. It came from 
the Western Himalayas in 1879, and, 
fortunately, offers no cultural diffi- 
culties whatever, spreading freely when 
in a moist peaty soil not freely exposed 
to the sun. This species thrives in the 
shady bank, as do the majority of the 
other species. Moisture without stag- 
nation and a soil in which peat forms a 
large proportion constitute ideal con- 
ditions. When increase by division of 


| the root is desired this should be ac- 


complished after the flowering is over. 
This is the time most advisable in the 
case of all the primroses, whether 
species or otherwise. We have more 
than once advocated a little alpine house 
in the garden, and one of the first plants 
chosen to be grown in a pan should be 
P. rosea and its variety grandiflora. 
During the summer it may be placed 
in a north frame, and at the time of 
potting, the soil to use is peat and 
loam in about equal parts, with the 
usual crocks in the bottom of the pots 
to act as drainage. 

P. viscosa—Few of the primulas are 
better known that this vigorous plant 
which is found on the Alps and Pyrenees, 
and the flowers vary greatly in color 
from deep purple to white. It is a 
kind for the rock garden, where it suc- 
ceeds well in gritty soil and between 
bits of sandstone. 


W. R. GrIcsert. 


HE mealy bug is one of the most 

| common pests of indoor plants. Its 
destructive work extends from the 
window garden to the greenhouse and 
even to the citrus orchard. This insect 


Indoor Plants 


is easily recognized. Its body is cov- 
ered with a white waxy mass which 
gives to it the common name of mealy 
bug. When the waxy mass is brushed 
or washed off, the body is seen to be a 
brownish color. The adult insect is 
barely one-eighth of an inch in length 
and its width is scarcely one-half as 
great. 

It reproduces very rapidly and reaches 
maturity in a few weeks so that an 
efficient method of control is necessary 
to rid the infected plant of this pest or 
even to hold it in check. There are 
three methods of control which have 
been widely used; namely, fumigation, 
spraying and the spread of its natural 
enemies. In the window garden these 
methods are all impracticable as they 
are also to a greater or less extent in 
the greenhouse. Many plants which are 
attacked by the mealy bug are more 
sensitive to most fumigants than is the 
insect itself. For example, the mealy 
bug is only very slightly affected by a 
concentration of hydrogen-cyanide gas 
which kills the coleus plant. A practice 
which has become fairly common among 
greenhouse men and is also being used 
to a considerable extent even in the 
citrus orchard, is the use of water un- 
der pressure, sprayed from a suitable 
nozzle to dislodge forcibly the insect 
from the plant. The female mealy bug 
does not fly and so if dislodged from 
the plant and particularly if washed 
away some distance, it is not likely to 
find its way back. In the greenhouse 
it has been found a good practice to 
lay the potted plant on its side on the 
floor or on a low bench near a drain 
so that the insects may be washed off 
and into the drain. Plants in the win- 
dow garden may be carried out of doors 
and the insects washed off and left be- 
hind. 

The mealy bug sticks to the plant 
very tightly and so it is quite difficult 
to dislodge it by a spray of water. It 
has been found, and this is the im- 
portant contribution of this article, that 
the insect is much more easily dislodged 
by very cold water than by water at 
the temperature that is usually supplied 
to the greenhouse. It also appears that 
the eggs of the insect, which are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to dislodge by a spray 
of water, are more effectively removed 
by very cold water. A single, careful 
washing with very cold water has en- 
tirely freed the window garden of the 
pest. With water at a higher tempera- 
ture several washings are usually neces- 
sary even when all adults are apparent- 
ly removed. 


The Cold Water Supply 


This cold water idea may be con- 
veniently taken advantage of in the 
winter time for greenhouse control by 
placing a barrel outside the greenhouse 
at a convenient height to give the re- 
quired pressure, filling it with water and 
after it has become almost ice-cold it 
may be siphoned out through a garden 
hose and the infected plants carefully 
sprayed. If the spraying is thoroughly 
done with very cold water from a 
suitable nozzle the insect is quickly dis- 
lodged and washed away. A single thor- 
ough washing will hold the insect in 
check for several weeks and a persist- 
ent effort over a period of a few weeks 
will entirely remove the pest from the 
greenhouse. Unfortunately, not all green- 
house troubles are as easily overcome. 

T. O. SmirH. 
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PORTER 


NEW SERIES 


An achievement in American Engineering 
and Design 


Designed by Finley Robertson Porter 
Built by The American and British Mfg. Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MORTON W. SMITH CO. 


Exporters and Distributors 


19 West 44th St. New York 


Tel., Murray Hill, 1138 
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FLOORING 


SHOULD BE 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


HANDSOME 
DIGNIFIED 
DURABLE 
Cheaper than Oak 
INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


























| MILCH Galleries 


Dealers in 


AMERICAN 


PAINTINGS 
and SCULPTURE 
Exhibition of Figures, Landscapes, Sti!l Life 
by GEORGE BIDDLE 
February 2 to 14 


Figures and Landscapes by OSSIP LINDE 
February 16 to 28 





New illustrated booklet «‘Art Notes”’ sent on request 
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“Cupid's Sun Dial” 
by Thomas Shields Clark 








(Adjoining Lotos Club) 














PORTER FULL COLLAPSIBLE LANDAULET SEATING FOUR PASSENGERS INSIDE 
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Ordinary 
Stitching 
One break and 


zip! the seam is 
gone. 


Superseam 
Stitching 





Each stitch is 
sewed down and 
locked. 
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Announcing ‘“Ristbelt” 


The New and Distinguished Model 
in Outdoor Hand Apparel 


HEREVER fashionably ™ ISTBELT” gives all the 

dressed Men and Women wrist protection afforded by 
congregate at Outdoor Occasions the old style gauntlet glove—yet 
this Spring and Summer, you'll it is short enough to tuck inside 
probably find the “Ristbelt” in your coat for street wear. 


evidence. And like all 


uJ ’ 
a ’ arca Jag 
Hays Superseam Gloves 
“RISTBELT” wears the HAYS Button. Only the best portions 
of FIRST-GRADE skins are GOOD enough for gloves that 
wear this Quality Leather emblem. And, of course, it is made 
‘with the “Superseam” stitching. Superseam stamped on a Hays 


glove means the seams will not ravel even though the thread is 
cut or broken. 


The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Gloves Since 1854 

















erect Sorr WATER 
For Your USE 


ATER that will not chap the hands or roughen 

the skin, that leaves the hair soft and fluffy and 
comfortably clean, that improves the complexion and 
takes away the sting of wind, dust and sun—fresh, clear, 
velvety soft water. 


! wished tor 


aven't you often this delightful home comfort? 
You can now have, 


There ha 
Nature has 


from every faucet, water as soft as falling rain. 
found and put in practical use, a mineral which 
jlessed with the power to soften water. 
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Nature’s Water Softener 


The Retinite Water Softener attaches to the supply pipe in the 
basement. Water for your use is softened perfectly by simply 
passing thru a bed of Refinite mineral in this system 


Refinite systems are used the country over, in textile mills, where 
water of no hardness ts so essential; in laundries, to save soap and 
soda and make possible the laundering of silks, woolens, blankets 
and all washable fine fabrics; in beauty parlors, in hotels, hospitals, 
institutions, mm steam power plants to prevent boiler scale, and in 
homes 

They 
attention \r 


Require mh 
installe d 


occupy little space expert supervision, practically no 


easily 


Reasonable in price 


nv about a Refinite system for vour 


The Vo obligation lddress our nearest of A 


The Refinite Company 


Refinite Bldg., OMAHA, NEB. 


WEW YORK. 9 C. 40th St 
DETROIT, S02 Lincoln Bide 
BUFFALO, 411 Liberty Bide 
CLEVELAND, 129 Arcade Bidg 
TORONTO, 23 Seett St 

CHICAGO, 908 & Michigan Ave 
CINCINNATI, 410 Traction Bide 
BINNEAPOLIS, 703 Plymouth Bidg 


KANSAS CITY, 61! Grand Ave. Temple 
SALT LAKE CITY, 208 Walker Bidg. 
SPOKANE, (015 Old Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Call Bidg. 
ATLANTA, 320 Hurt Bidg. 

PUEBLO, Thateher Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES, 303 Story Bidg. 
DENVER, 513 Mercantile Bidg 





House & Garden 


QUESTIONS WHICH HAVE BEFN 
ANSWERED 


By personal letier through our Information Service. 


We always 


stand ready to help you with your own house and garden problems. 
In writing to us, please give full details and enclose postage for reply. 


Inquiry. Under separate cover, I am 
mailing you interior plans of a branch 
office which my husband is establish- 
ing. I am writing to know if I am 
entitled to your service department for 
suggestions in the matter of finishing 
interior as well as furnishing same. 

As the shop will be one of two stores 
located on the ground floor of our new- 
est and most beautiful bank and office 
building and, in as much as artistic 
shops in our city have as yet not made 
their appearance, I am most anxious to 
set a new standard along this line. I 
am assuming the responsibility of de- 
ciding on the decoration and furnishing 
of this new shop, because artistic in- 
teriors appeal to me very strongly . 

The plans which are being mailed to 
you, I have had drawn by an architect 
according to my suggestions, merely to 
show the requirements in the way of 
furnishings. Having in mind a formal 
interior, I worked along Italian or early 
English lines, with walls finished in 
rough plaster to simulate stone and 
scored off in alternating squares. Each 
of the pillars is to be surmounted with 
a bracket for wall fans. The essential 
pieces of furniture will be:—table for 
purpose of receiving work; bench or 
one or two chairs; clerk’s writing desk 
to be placed against the wall and to be 
a standing-desk, design of said desk to 
correspond with design of other furni- 


ture. These are the only essential pieces 
required. 
I would greatly appreciate sugges- 


tions or criticism of this plan and also 
would like to know about the hang- 
ings, color, etc. 

Answer. I have your interesting letter 
and the plans of your new office. I 
think it will be most attractive and 
unusual. Your idea is extremely good 
and when finished, the interior will be 
both pleasing and effective. 

The rough plaster walls are good and 
the lighting fixtures should be of black 
wrought iron. A tall iron torchére of 
the same material would be attractive 
and in keeping. I would suggest that the 
brackets for the fans be also of wrought 
iron. 

I would also suggest that you have 
hangings of brocade in a rich deep red 
and gold coloring. Let the rug be sand 
color to tone in with the walls, and 
the curtains at the windows could be 
a silk gauze of the same shade. 

I am enclosing a list of firms where 
the furniture and hangings can be pur- 
chased, and if at any other time we 
can be of assistance to you, please do 
not hesitate to let us know. 


Inquiry. Please furnish me with plans, 
proper dimensions and any other data 
you may have at hand for the building 
of a garden swimming pool. 

Answer. We do not have any plans 
of swimming pools, but I will gladly 
give you what information we have on 
the subject 

The pool should conform to a certain 
extent with the architecture of the 
house. If the buildings are of the Ital- 
ian type of architecture it is well to 
place the pool on or below a terrace 
or within a formal garden. The size 
varies with conditions. It should be 
as large as the space permits and should 
be not less than 50° long by 20’ wide 
with a depth varying from 3’ at one end 
to 10° or 12’ at the other. 

The simplest method of building is 
to line the excavation with brick upon 
which may be applied waterproof ce- 
ment. Concrete can also be used and 
it is stronger. A great deal of specially 
prepared tiling is used. This is im- 
bedded in waterproof cement placed 


against a lining of brick with several 
layers of canvas or burlap be #een the 
brick and cement. With * ; is built 
a narrow gutter, extending -cound the 
pool to carry off water which is con- 
stantly being forced into the pool, to 
enable it to be emptied and cleaned out. 
The pool may be enclosed within a 
hedge or may be more elaborate with 
marble balustrade and steps. Pots of 
gay colored flowers and perhaps a bright 
colored awning over the whole add a 
decorative touch. I have asked the fol- 
lowing firms to send you their illus- 
trated matter on tiles. 


Inquiry. I will be very grateful if 
you will help me plan a little house 
of five rooms. I like soft but rather 
gay colors, blues, rose, buff and such. 
Something cheerful, simple and different. 
I do not want a house such as every- 
one else has. 

I have some old walnut and cherry 
furniture of which I am very proud 
and I want to give it the proper set- 
ting. I have a cherry chest of drawers, 
a low chest or box of cherry, a walnut 
bed with posts, a walnut drop leaf 
table and a small walnut table which 
has two drawers and is about the size 
of a sewing table. 

I want furnishings that are distinctive 
but as inexpensive as possible. I think 
I will need a bookcase, davenport and 
desk. Please suggest new color schemes. 
I am so tired of the usual thing. Also 
I would like to have information about 
pictures. Please tell what to get, how 
many, and where to get them. 

Answer. Your letter asking for help 
in furnishing your house has come to 
me and I am glad to give you the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

If your living room gets plenty of 
sun, why not paint the walls a soft 
green and use hangings of cretonne in 
which the coloring is mulberry, buff 
and green. Upholster the davenport in 
this, and one or two chairs in plain 
green linen. Let the rugs be of deep 
mulberry color and the lamps pale 
green with cream parchment or silk 
shades. For sash curtains, I would sug- 
gest a silk gauze in a cream shade. 

In the dining room I would have all 
the furniture a pale gray. This could 
be ornamented with baskets of brightly 
colored flowers. With this use hang- 
ings in which the coloring is blue, rose 
and gray. A glazed chintz would be 
charming and the rug could be plain 
dull blue. 

Let each bedroom carry out one color 
scheme. The materials for hangings can 
be cretonne, linen, gingham, taffeta, or 
calico. One room might be all gray 
and pink with pink linen hangings and 
a pink and white and gray cretonne on 
the bed and on one or two chairs. 
Paint the furniture gray and have a 
gray rug. Another room would be ef- 
fective in yellow and a certain shade 
of dull blue. The walls should be a 
pale yellow and the furniture and wood- 
work painted a deep ivory. Dull blue 
and yellow cretonne for hangings and 
blue linen used for cushions and on a 
chair or two would be effective and 
charming. Still another room could 
have a flowered wall paper in which 
mauve is the predominant color. Taf- 
feta curtains in this delicate shade over 
dotted swiss sash curtains and the dot- 
ted swiss also used on the bed over 
mauve sateen would make an unusual 
bedroom and a lovely one. A touch 


of another color could be brought in 
by using a pale green pottery jar as a 
lamp and with this a mauve silk shade 
lined with rose. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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HEN you are having temper testing 
troubles with a boiler that only boils 
leisurely; or when the wind blows in the 
wrong direction for your temperamental fur- 
nace, don’t you wish you had a Kelsey to 
keep right on keeping you and yours com- 
fortable and happy? 
When you hear the coal going down the 
bin chute and think of the way its cost is 












Kore 


New York 
103-K Park Ave. 


At the right is the Kelsey Health Heated residence of William Doty, Witieiastown, Mass. 
- Looking Across to Your Neighbor’s 
Don’t You Wish You Also Had 





HE Kewse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


237 James St. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





<CREO- -DIPT ” New Ideals 
. in Small Homes 


Today’s tendency is toward 

the definite betterment of the 

small home — to insure economy with 
distinctive architectural values. 
“*Creo-Dipt”’ Stained Shin: being 

walls page “ r fs. Their poten fe veel 


adaptability in color and cpplieation, long-time endurance and 
true economy have gained recognition of the leading architects. 


For delightful suggestions, send today pad Portfolio of Fity 
Large ses phs of Distinctive Homes, Color pearls 
Ask about “ pt’ Thatch Roofs; 24” ” Dixie White Side 
CREO DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 
1012 Oliver Street 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


® Portfolio 
, of Homes 
\ 





“Creo-Dipt™ 


Wie ot Rok her. < 
Shelgren 


Dickenson. Domes 
& Swift, Buffalo, N. Y. 








going up, doesn’t it make you wish you had a 
Kelsey ? 

Well—Why don’t you? It’s a very simple 
matter to connect it up to your existing fur- 
nace piping. Or to replace with a Kelsey 
your boiler “radiator refrigerating plant,” as 
you call it. 

As a start, send for our booklet called 
“Some Saving Sense on Heating.” 


405-K P 0. ‘Sa. Bldg. 





The 


K cS RNERATOR 
Built-in-the Chimney 
Drop All Waste Here-Then orget It 


Means Healthful Homes 


Include a Kernerator in the plans for your new 
home. It eliminates the unsightly garbage can 
—that common carrier of disease germs. 


The Kernerator simplifies the disposal of 
garbage and household waste. Just drop any- 
thing you want to get rid of into the handy 
door shown above. No commercial fuel is 
necessary because the newspaper, cardboard 
boxes and other dry material deposited are 
amply sufficient, when burning, to dry out and 
consume the wet waste. Bottles and tin cans 
are dried and sterilized and later dropped 
into the ash pit. 


Odorless 


The Kernerator is guaranteed to 
operate successfully. Ask your 
architect or write us for booklet. 


THE KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
721 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sanitary —Economical —Convenient 










Sow SALZERSSEEDS 





pensed., 





returned. 








Many of America’s abundant garden 
crops are grown from Salzer seeds. Years 
of sincere effort in growing, testing, clean- 
ing and distributing seeds have gained for 
us the confidence of thousands of gardeners. 


Since John A. Salzer founded this in- 
stitution in 1868—over half a century ago 

only the purest of seeds have been dis- 
Two later generations have ad- 
hered to this high ideal. 


At our experimental farm Cliffwood 
and our trial grounds Fairview, thou- 
sands of tests are made annually—we 
know Salzer seeds will grow and yield 
plentifully. 


Our faith in these seeds is unbounded. 


We guarantee safe delivery to you of all 
orders you favor us with and we further guar- 
antee that our garden seeds will give you 
unqualified satisfaction or your money will be 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY 


America’s Largest Mail Order Seed House 
Box 12, La Crosse, Wis. 
Send for Catalog 



























Our 1920 catalog con- 
tains 168 pages. There 
are 98 color pilates il- 
lustrating 275 special 
Salzer strains in full 
color. Send for acopy— 
TODAY. A post card 
will bring # to your 
door-FREE. 














House & Garden 


Questions Which Have Been Answered 


(Continued from page 80) 


I would suggest that you use only a 
few pictures, some good prints. I am 
enclosing a list of shops where these 
can be purchased. 


Inquiry. 1 am planning to redecorate 
two bedrooms in my apartment and I 
should be most grateful if you would 
send me suggestions at once. I am 
anxious to obtain advice as to paper 
and hangings. 

The rooms are both on an east court 
and are of medium size; one of them 
is furnished in American walnut, the 
other in a natural colored wicker. If 
you can give me any suggestions I 
should appreciate it greatly. Thanking 
you for your courtesy 


Answer. I have your letter and shall 
be glad to give you suggestions for 
your bedrooms 

The one furnished in wicker should 
have hangings and cushions of bright 
cretonne This could be black with 
robin’s egg blue and mauve and green 
coloring in it and the walls a pale robin’s 
egg blue. I should cover the bed in 
this cretonne also, and have the rug 
plain gray. Mauve lamps with pale 
green shades would be attractive and 
the sash curtains should be plain cream 
net. 

For the other room why not use old 
rose taffeta hangings and glazed chintz 
with lovely old rose and blue coloring 
in it for bed spreads and one or 
two chairs. A rose rug and lamp shades 
would carry out this idea and the walls 
should be deep cream as also the net 
window curtains 


Inquiry. I have seen your suggestion 
about asking advice in the current issue 
of House & Garden, and I now ask you 
to help me. 

Enclosed you will find a rough sketch 
of our garden. It is 150’ by 150’. The 
plan gives only the part in the rear. 
The front is lawn and trees. 

The water garden was built this 
spring, and with the helpful suggestions 
of House & Garden, together with many 
pictures, it is a success. The shrubbery 
around it, excepting the bamboo, has 
not been planted. What do you think 
of this selection? Japanese maples, aza- 
leas, bamboo and a weeping Japanese 
cherry planted near the rock under 
which is the inlet of water? Would a 
willow tree grow too tall and cut the 
view of the border? 

I also wish to ask about the peren- 
nial border. In planting, do you mix 
all variety of plants, or plant in groups, 
making a mass effect. I have flowers 
blooming abundantly from April until 
November, excepting the month of Au- 
gust. Although I try to fill in with an- 
nuals, they never grow luxuriant. Could 
you tell me August blooming plants? 
Is it considered out of keeping to have 
climbing roses, such as ramblers, Ameri- 
can pillar, growing at the back of border 
and trained on lattice fence? 

Thank you many times for helping 
a garden lover 


Answer. 1 have been giving my inter- 
ested attention to your letter describing 
the arrangement of your garden, and I 
am glad to offer a few suggestions. 

It seems to me that the present ar- 
rangement is an excellent one, and I 
would suggest no radical changes in it. 
Your selection of shrubbery to go 
around the water garden is a good one, 
provided you use the Japanese cherry 
in preference to the willow tree. The 
willow, I am afraid, would in a few 
years grow so large that it would seri- 
ously interfere with the view of the 
flower border. You might also intro- 
duce in this planting one or two shrubs 
of one of the cultivated pussy-willows. 
There are several excellent varieties of 


these with fragrant and extremely orna- 
mental catkins. They may be kept 
pruned to practically any size that you 
wish. 

In planting a mixed perennial border, 
I should by all means group the plants 
rather than arrange them as individuals. 
These groups should in general occupy 
only a ground space of three to six 
square feet. Here is a list of perennials, 
which can usually be relied upon to give 
you bloom during the month of Au- 
gust. 

Achillea, hollyhock and aconitum 
(usually), Anthemis, Aster ptarmicoides, 
astilbe, boltonia, callirhoe, Campanula, 
carpatica, Campanula rotundifolia, Cen- 
taurea, Coreopsis, Funkia, Helenium 
autumnale, helianthus, hemerocallis, Hi- 
biscus, Lilium auratum, Lilium specio- 
sum, Lilium tigrinum, Lobelia, monbre- 
tia, Myosotis palustris, Phlox paniculata, 
physostegia, platycodon and _pyreth- 
rum. 

It will be quite all right to use climb- 
ing roses trained along lattice fences at 
the back of the border. 


Inquiry. We have just purchased an 
old place in very poor condition. There 
is no lawn, just weeds and absolutely no 
flowers at all. It was at one time laid 
out according to the plan which you 
will find enclosed. 

The so-called rose or formal garden is 
a flat space about 40’ by 80’ with steps 
leading to it and from it onto a grass 
slope and from that to the tennis court 
and on down to the beach. These steps 
and walks are not in the center, but to 
one side. Will you please advise me 
what and where to plant to make the 
most of our ground at the least expense. 
I am rather partial to larkspur, holly- 
hocks and clove-scented pinks; also a 
pergola with climbing roses and honey- 
suckle 

Trusting that you will be able to un- 
derstand something from all this and 
will be able to help me, and thanking 
you in advance, I am 


Answer. I have been much interested 
in the sketch of the grounds which you 
are remodeling, and I see no reason why 
the general arrangement which exists 
now cannot be retained. I should by 
all means plant a good, high screening 
hedge on either side of the entrance walk 
and along the terrace between the house 
and the street, as I have indicated in red 
on your sketch. A California privet 
will do well for this, particularly if it is 
allowed to grow to a height of about 
ten or twelve feet. With such an ar- 
rangement the service part of the 
grounds layout will be entirely con- 
cealed. 

I am not quite sure how great a slope 
exists in the grounds between the house 
and the lake shore, but if it is not too 
steep, you might put in a lily pool 
where I have indicated it between the 
rose garden and the tennis court I 
should also designate the two sets of 
rock steps by some sort of an entrance 
way, probably a rose arch. 

The terrace next to the tennis court 
can be treated in various ways. depend- 
ing somewhat upon its height. If it is 
only two or three feet high, I should 
keep it simply in turf, but if it is much 
more than that it may be planted with 
masses of hardy perennials, such as 
Sweet William and Phlox subulata. It 
would also be a good idea to use flower- 
ing shrubs at the points marked “X”. 
At each of these ‘places I should put in 
half or dozen or so bushes. 

As you already have a formal garden, 
I think I should restrict the further 
flower planting to perennial borders on 
either side of the pathway leading to the 
boathouse, and also the entrance path 
between the front terrace and the house. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Insure Success with 
Your Winter Garden 


Plants thrive and grow under SUNLIGHT DOUBLE- 
GLASS SASH because their only covering is a transparent 


Mrs. Milford Fishman’s 
Sunlight Greenhouso 
at ‘*Maycroff’’ 


Oakley, Maryland 


built entirely of 
| and covered with 
| Glass Sash, 
successful 


and economical, 








y Sunlight Greenhouses~, 


grow 
Handsome, strong and durable, as 
well as _ practical, 


are shipped in perfect fitting sec- 
tions, are easy to erect and so made 
that each sash can be removed at will 
and used on hot beds or cold frames. 


cypress and glass 


: worry, time and money—increases profits, makes gardening a pleas- 
Sunlight Double ure and success a certainty. Jt means healthy, hardy plants several 
are the first choice of weeks earlier. 


ers everywhere. 


yet inexpensive 
to operate. They 








blanket 
excludes cold and gives them full benefit of all the light all the time. 


used on your hotbeds and cold frames makes them com- 
plete ; 
of mats and shutters. 
bright warm days. 


with full description, prices and interesting information 
about greenhouses, hotbeds, cold frames, etc. 


we en |_| 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. — 


Alfred Struck Co., Incorporated 


944 E. Broadway 


of two layers of glass, 5g inch apart, which retains 


heat, | 





no covering needed; eliminates labor and expense 
Simply prop up the sash to admit fresh air on 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash you 


saves work, 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 





Free— 






a 


Division of 


Established 1860 


The Sash that Eliminates 
Mats and Shutters 


Louisville, Ky. 











Kunderd’s 


W onderful 


New Ruffled Gladioli 














are by far the grand- 
est in the world. All 
competent authorities 


will tell you that, 
and you are far be- 
hind on Gladiolus 


unless your garden 
has them Hand- 
somely illustrated 
booklet giving an 
interesting story of 
“The Modern Glad- 
ioli” and these won- 
derful New Ruffled 
strains will be sent 
you free on request. 
Contains most com- 
plete cultural notes 
ever published and 
much other valuable 
information. 


A. E. Kunderd 


“The Originator of 
the Ruffled Gladioli” 
Box 2 


Goshen, Indiana, U.S. A. 











The Charm of Home Trees 
That Are Ever Beautiful 


| Evergreens provide the year ‘round 
| beauty for Sanee prounds that no 

| other form or variety of tree or 
shrub or plant can impart. 


The Evergreen is something Nature 
has given to Man to typify eternal 
promise—the promise t Spring 
shall always come again. In snowy 
Winter, it gives the only note of com- 
forting color in a bleak landscape. In 
Summer, it Rives serenity to the riot 
| of colors that the smiling sun coaxes 
forth from 
Nature. 


















Nurturing the Evergreen isa science 
in itself. Totally different from 
propagating fruit trees, It requires 
— and deserves—a lifetime of study. 
And the fact that over three jen- 
erations of one family have been 
devoted to the study of and the 
growing . better Evergreens, is the 
reason why 


VERGREENS 


ry ry their reputation amon’ home-owners. the most desirable varieties. Have an 
d the serene beauty of Hill s Evertreensto almost unlimited stock to pick 
our home town, suburban or country home. from. e guarantee safe de- 
yeu cost is modest. The effect is a restful livery and satisfaction. 
charm —an all-the-year-round beauty. ; Send your name on a post 
Specify Hill’s Evergreens when consulting card for our 1920 Evergreen 
with your pe arc , hurseryman or k — interesting — instructive 
florist. —and our se quotations will 
We are ready to supply choice specimens of be to your liking. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, Inc., 301 Cedar St., DUNDEE, ILL. 
Evergreen Specialists for Over 60 Years \\ 
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Burpee’s Annual 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the 
vegetable and flower garden. It fully describes 
the Burpee Quality Seeds, with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers illustrated in the 
colors of nature. 


[f you are interested in gardening, Burpee’s 
Annual will be mailed to you free. Write for 
your copy today. 


ust clip out the coupon and fill in the space below 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 
H&G 
Name 
Address 





House 


& Garden 


Questions Which Have Been Answered 


Cont.nued from page 82) 


Any of the good standard perennials can 
be used here. If you are particularly 
fond of iris, I would suggest them for 
the boathouse path. 

Inquiry. You so kindly offer to help 
your readers with suggestions pertaining 
to the interior or exterior of the home, 
that I am enclosing a rough sketch of 
my house and lawn with dimensions of 
lot. Will you please make suggestions 
for planting of the beds across the front 
and side. I want it as attractive as pos- 
sible, with shrubs, evergreens and blos- 
soming plants, at a minimum cost. 

Would you also make a suggestion for 
a driveway to the garage. There isn’t 
enough room on the west. Do you think 
it would look better on the extreme east 
edge of lot or about half-way? Would 
a porte cochére add to the effectiveness 
of the plan if a driveway were built 
close by the porch? 

Answer. 1 have your letter asking 
about the planting of the beds in front 
and at the side of your house, but it is 


| not entirely clear to me just what part 


of the grounds you have reference to. 
No beds are marked on the sketch which 
you sent, so I assume that you wish sug- 
gestions for the space along the front 
foundation of the house and on the east 
side between the wall and the pathway. 
In this event I am appending a list of 
flowering shrubs, which can well be 
used. Those marked “shade” should, of 
course, go on the north of the house. 


Berberis thunbergii (shade 
Deutsia gracilis (shade) 
Forsythia intermedia (shade) 
Viburnum tomentosum (shade) 
Evonymus alata (shade) 
Kerria japonica 
Spiraea Van Houttei 
Syringa vulgaris 
Cotoneaster acutifolia 

and the following three evergreens: 
Juniperus virginiana 
Juniperus sabina 
Thuya orientalis 

For ornamental and shade trees Mag- 
nalio soulangeana and Norway maple 
would be good. 

Along the west property line I should 
make a perennial border about two feet 
wide and including such flowers as 
hardy phlox, larkspur, monkshood, co- 
lumbine, sweet alyssum, grass pinks, 
Canterbury bells and Lilium tigrinum. 

As edgings for the entrance walk and 
its continuation around the side of the 
house, you can put in Japanese and 
German iris. 

The entrance to the garage, I think, 
should be along the east property line, 
with a right-angled turn to bring it up 
to the garage along the south line. Ina 
place the size of yours you should do 
everything possible to avoid breaking up 
the grounds into small units, and this 
arrangement will accomplish it. 

I would advise you not to have a 
porte cochére. This is an architectural 
feature primarily adapted to large houses. 


MORE ELECTRICAL CONVENIENCES 


OWHERE has the march of 
1 progress been more rapid than in 
the field of electrical develop- 


ment. Wonders have become matters 
of course and manufacturers are now 


| devoting their energies to making these 


wonders as convenient as possible. 

Most of us are familiar with the vari- 
ous electrical appliances such as the 
electric iron, chafing dish, percolator, 
etc. We are all using them. But we 
do not by any means get the fullest 
amount of benefit from them. There 
are appliances on the market today, 
conveniences that do more than merely 
contribute to our comfort. They save 
time and money. 

One of these that is sponsored by a 
reliable electrical concern is a twin out- 
let, or receptacle, as it is called. This 
device is generally installed in the base- 
board. It is covered with a brass plate 
and presents a neat appearance. One 
is enabled, by means of this, to use a 
vacuum cleaner and an electric fan at 
the same time, thus operating two elec- 
trical conveniences from the same out- 
let. This can be used with plugs that 
are furnished with most appliances. 
This receptacle can be easily substituted 
where a single outlet type has been in- 
stalled. Its body is of the same size 
and it will fit into the opening. 

There is also another device which 
permits the use of four electrical con- 
veniences at the same time. This can 
be installed, for instance, under the top 
of the dining-room table. Thus can be 
used simultaneously a table lamp, toast- 
er, chafing dish and percolator. Or it 
can be used in other rooms with any 
devices up to four. It takes its current 
from any receptacle. 

There is also a twin outlet plug, in 
case there are no sockets in the base- 
board. This permits the use of two 
electrical conveniences at once from one 
light socket. Simply remove the light 
bulb and screw in the plug. This makes 
it possible to connect a portable lamp 
and chafing dish, or any other two de- 
vices, from one ordinary light socket. 

Another device that tends to conve- 
nience is a switch that is installed in the 
cord a few inches or more away from 
the appliance. This places the control 


at your finger tips. It saves unneces- 
sary consumption of current and the 
inconvenience of reaching to turn off 
the current or disconnecting either the 
cap from receptacle or the plug at the 
appliance. It is finished in nickel and 
is easy to install. 

We talk much about the high cost 
of living but in many cases we help 
make it high. This is the wilful waste 
of electricity that goes on in many 
homes. To overcome this, a device has 
been invented that stops the waste of 
electric current. It is a combined switch 
and buzzer that reminds you by a gen- 
tle, insistent buzzing that the cellar or 
attic light is burning. As soon as the 
light is turned on, the buzzing starts 
and continues until the current is turned 
off. This can be used with alternating 
current only and pays for itself in a 
short time by preventing the unneces- 
sary burning of light. 

We have come to associate the elec- 
tric fan with torrid weather and sleep- 
ing cars. Here we have been grateful 
for its cooling breezes. Now a well- 
known electrical firm comes forward 
and points out the many advantages 
to be derived from a fan in the middle 
of winter. First of all, the proper ven- 
tilation of a room can be secured by 
its use. An occupied room quickly be- 
comes filled with devitalized air which 
often contains dangerous germs. By 
means of a fan, air circulation is es- 
tablished; the foul air is driven out and 
a new supply of oxygen comes in. At 
the same time the layer of warmth al- 
ways to be found close to the ceiling 
is redistributed and the greatest source 
of ill health in winter—cold floors with 
warm air above—is overcome by an 
even circulation of air. In the same 
manner, heat can be distributed evenly 
by placing a fan in front of a radiator, 
allowing new masses of air to receive 
warmth in quick rotation. An addi- 
tional quantity of heat is obtained 
without the consumption of an ap- 
preciably greater amount of fuel. An- 
other use for an electric fan is to keep 
frost from forming on windows. By 
keeping the air in motion, the moisture 
is prevented from clinging to the glass 
long enough to freeze. 
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E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 226, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 







HODGSON faves 


On Boston Common 


A colony of Hodgson Portable Houses spran Offices, hospitals, barracks, industrial work- 
up on Boston Common to meet war-workers men’s homes and emergency schools all testify 
needs. Did you see them there? A state food- to the part Hodgson Portable Houses played in 
official wrote in part: “The promptness with the war. 


which you executed the work and the delightful Your Hodgson House should be ordered now. 
neatness of your cottages have brought admira- It’s the ideal way of settling the summer-cottage 
tion from everybody.”’ question. Hodgson Houses arrive in painted 

Hodgson Houses were in citiesandtownsabout, sections ready to set up—skilled workmen un- 
wherever there was need for good houses ina necessary. Everything from 10-room cottages to 


hurry. aoe Belgium boasted a 100-bed Hodgson § dog houses and bird houses. 


Send for illustrated catalog today. 





6 East 39th St., New York City 
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CONTENTMENT 
isa GARDEN PRODUCT 


There’s health and pastime in 
tilling a bit of soil. Sound con- 
tentment—the kind that follows 
work well done—goes with you 
as you wander through pathways 
** that border glorious beds of your 
favorite flowers. 

On your table will be served the 
vegetables money does not buy— 
fresh, tender and luscious. Best 
of all, you can say with pride, 
**I raised these !”’ 

Vigorous seeds, trees, foliage, 
shrubbery—all the requirements 
to start seeking contentment in 
successful home garden and beau- 
tiful grounds—are described in the 
1920 Storrs and Harrison cata- 
log. A postcard will bring it to 
you—send today. For 66 years 
we have pleased our customers. 


THE STORRS AND HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen 


Box 3-B, Painesville, Ohio 




































Your Possibilities 


OUR estate, be it a city lot or a thousand rolling 

country acres, has in it the possibilities of entranc- 
ing beauty. These, seen by trained eye and developed 
by the technique of experience, can be made the most 
satisfying factor of your life. Neglected, they lie in 
the limbo of unappreciated opportunities. 
ie approaching the problem of best utilizing these 

possibilities, we bring to your assistance the abun- 
dant experience of our planning and executing 
facilities. 


A. W. Smith Company 


Landscape Architects and Contractors 


KEENAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Watch the Luster 


Come Back to Your Teeth 


luthoritv 





The Cloud is Due to Film 


When pearly teeth grow 
dingy they are coated with a 


filim 


There is on all teeth a 
slimy film, ever-present, ever 
forming. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays 

Brushing in the usual way 
does not end this film. That is 
why so many teeth discolor 


and decay. Most tooth 
troubles are now traced to 
film. 


That film is what discolors 
—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food sub 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in 
it They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Now We Combat It 


Dental science, after years 
of searching has found a way 
to combat this film. Able au- 


thorities have proved this by 


many careful tests. 


Leading 


dentists all over America are 
now urging its adoption. 


For home use the method 


is embodied 
called Pepsodent. 


in a dentifrice 


And all 


who ask are sent a ten-day 


test 


does. 


to show 


them what it 


Based On Pepsin 


Pepsodent 


the 
film 


digestant of 


is based on pepsin, 
albumin. The 


albuminous matter. The 


object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to constantly combat it. 


A recent discovery makes this 


method possible. 


Pepsin must be 


activated, and the usual agent is 


an acid harmful to the teeth. 


But 


science has now found a harmless 


activating method 


Now active 


pepsin can be constantly applied. 


Pepsodent is now doing for mil- 


lons 


has 


what it does for your teeth. 


pare 


of teeth what 


done. 


nothing else 
We urge you to see 
Com 


with the old-time methods 


and judge the results for yourself 


The 


your 


sa ke 


test is free. Make it for 
sake and your children's 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadén 


REG.U 


Psa 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 


Ten-Day Tube Free | 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept 28, 


1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ill 
Mail 


Name 


Address 


10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


6 


Watch the Results 
For Ten Days 


Send this coupon for a 
10-Day tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how 
the teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. 





House & Garden 


HOSPITALITY FOR BIRDS 


ERNEST 


N almost forgotten pastoral by a 
New England poet of the last 
generation, Wilson Flagg, paints 

in tender tones a picture of the rustic 
home of “a gentle matron named 
Content” : 


Placed on 
stood, 

Sequestered sweetly 
and flood, 

And o’er its roof an old ancestral tree 

In summer spread its leafy canopy 

Down on its slender boughs—aerial 
guest 

The golden hangbird wove its pensile 
nest 

There sang the birds 
morning lays 

And charmed anew the 
parting rays.” 


a gentle slope her cottage 


from the winds 


their earliest 


daylight’s 


The picture of an old-fashioned gar- 
den like that is not complete without 
its birds. ‘Robins nervously foraging 
on the lawn, one eye and ear scanning 
the turf for sight or sound of a white 
grub gnawing at the grass-roots, the 
other watchful for cat or hawk; cat- 
birds creeping furtively about the rock- 
ery; red thrashers courting with ridicu- 
lous coquetry where paths intersect; 
goldfinches haunting the lettuce-bed or 
clinging like acrobats to swaying flower- 
stalks; orioles and tanagers that glow 
like jewels as they search the apple- 
blossoms; bluejay and kingbird perched 
in princely dignity on fence-post or 
arbor; emerald-and-ruby hummingbirds 
probing the depths of the golden trum- 
pets that half-screen the porch—all 
these and more naturally belong to the 
scene memory paints on the tablet of 
our recollection as we think of youth- 
ful days in grandmother's garden 

Somehow this picture seems not to 
belong to the present. The chiming 
of June bird-music does not seem to 
mingle so intimately with our joy in 
the grouping and color and fragrance 
of the modern floral display; and ever 
in the background is the specter of 
malignant things gnawing at root and 
leaf and _ blossom. Doubtless these 
devils entered into the older Edens, but 


they did not then appear to be, and 
perhaps were not so evil as now. 
Scarcity of Birds 
Our modern gardens have regular 


parterres, formal paths and borders, and 
clean and orderly ways, instead of the 
picturesque informality of the old 


INGERSOLL 


times; and one would suppose that 
present methods would insure greater 
safety from insect ravages—but some- 
how they don’t! To my mind this is 
explained by the comparative scarcity 
of birds, and this in turn is owing to 
the fact that scientific horticulture pro- 
duces conditions far less attractive to 
the feathered insect-hunters than did 
the careless gardening of our gran’- 
dames. 

Now it often happens that while man 
is suppressing nature for the sake of his 
“improvements,” nature is resisting in 
precisely equal degree, for every time 
a farmer cuts the timber off an acre 
of land, he lets in sunlight that stimu 
lates weeds to grow for his vexation; 
and every time he plants an acre of 
grain, or “could make two ears of corn 
or two blades of grass to grow upon a 
spot of ground where only one grew 
before,” as Dean Swift wrote, he kindly 
produces so much additional food for 
native insects; and when to these he 
has added introduced foreigners, nature 
has often got the better of the fight. 

But let us stick to one small phase 
of this mighty and ceaseless conflict 
the relation between birds and house 
hold gardening 


An Arm, :f Insects 


The gardener buries seeds and sets 
out plants and nourishes fruit-bearing 
shrubs and trees. This is simply pre 
paring a feast for insects. Innumerable 
beetle-grubs, cutworms, borers, aphids, 
ants, and various flies and caterpillars, 
attack roots and tubers. The plant 
stems are preyed upon by sapsucking 
bugs, ants, plant-lice, beetles, grass- 
hoppers, and other destroyers. The 
leaves are eaten by a great variety of 
bugs as well as by hosts of different 
caterpillars that defoliate bushes and 
trees, while grasshoppers and _ locusts 
devour grasses and grains, and beetles, 
bugs, and caterpillars together bring 
cultivated vegetables and fruit to 
naught. 

Against this multimischievous and 
tireless army the gardener is almost 
powerless. His tools and poisons help 
him some; toads, mice, and tiger-bee- 
tles dispose of a fraction of his enemies; 
and parasitic ichneumons work as hard 
in his garden as elsewhere to increase 


their own race at the cost of other in- 
Matters would be worse were it 
not for the activity of these agencies in 
his favor, but the horticulturist has been 
(Continued on page 88) 


sects. 





An important means of attracting birds is a provision for drink- 


ing water and bathing 


The bird bath is-a legitimate art object 


in garden decoration 
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ECURITY for park or garden 
without detracting from the pleas- 
ing expanse or sightly appearance of 
the grounds, can be attained with an 
Anchor Post Chain-Link-Woven Steel 
Fence. Too smooth and high to be 
climbed, too strong to be _ broken 
through, it affords complete protection 
against trespassers, yet does not limit 
the view and is itself attractive. 

Built of the best material, heavily galvan- 
ized. Set so substantially by its patented 
anchored posts that it remains permanently 
in alignment. Its design and workmanship 
make it artistic in appearance; its durability 
makes it remarkably economical. 


Ask for catalog H. G. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 167 Broadway, N. Y. 


sesren, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. NASTEORS, cT. 
Miik St. Real mg Trust Bidg. 902 Main St. 

aavennen. 0. ATLANTA, GA. Af, ILL. 

Guardian Bidg. Atianta ae Co. Bidg. Hartford Bidg. 
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They Moved to the Country . 


Bars city people, and she, said good-bye forever 


ov 


“ae Zeolite | 





and true varieties that have stood the test of Can we help you decide? Barr's Service is at your dis A 


to an apartment and built a charming home in the a 
country. They wanted a garden, with blooming shrubs 6 si 
and climbing vines, but their city training balked them HA 

| Not “ers the —_ Bg guide om = iep Gite laaete Ula to olan. / ( 
ow O é - yetaDle gro ut the j . , 
ve Ver S00 we bir Bene EtOwes; tt F Then, they read of the Keystone Nurseries and wrote to i 
most complete catalogue in America. our Landscape Engineering Department for help. We Ba 
— : suggested ornamental shrubs—Bridal Wreaths and Holly S 
3 very thing worth growing is listed — the and honeysuckie vines for the front of the house. The —«~ 
really meritorious novelties as well as the tried | planting plan for the garden was equally successful. ey 
| 
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posal regardless of the amount you buy. There is an 4) 


years extensive list of evergreens, ornamental shrubs, hardy \/ \ 
Selected strains are offered in practically ® ae Ee oe ee wie te SR 
every vegetable and flower. Special depart- A Oe} 
ments devoted to Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, 4y B. F. Barr Company ys 
Roses; and many pages to Perennials, of which | C¥3 KEYSTONE NURSERIES o 
we are the largest growers in America. 224 %, 


K 
Box 100, Lancaster, Pa. /\ 
pages, 6 color plates and hundreds of photo- Y Teer 


graphic reproductions of Vegetables, Flowers, 
Aquatics, Small Fruits and Garden Requisites. 








A copy will be mailed free if you mention this publication. 
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Hospitality for Birds 
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slow to perceive that his best resource 
is in the help given by birds. 

Many of the birds seen in summer 
about the house or in the orchard sub- 
sist wholly on insects the year through; 
the sparrows and finches are seed-eaters 

mainly weed-seeds; a few species 
take buds and berries in season; but in 
their nesting-time all kinds consume in- 
sects voraciously. This last fact is the 
important one, because it is precisely 
in that season (May and June) when 
birds are rearing their young that the 
gardener is rearing his vegetables and 
flowers, and then it is he most needs, as 
well as most benefits by, the aid of the 
birds. 


Robins as Skilled Laborers 


What does this help amount to? Let 
us examine the work of the robin for its 
answer to the question. One thinks of 
this bird as spending its whole time 
pulling earthworms on the lawn, but 
that is really a small and comparatively 
unimportant part of its industry. The 
robin would far rather find one of those 
fat white grubs of the Maybug that 
feeds on grass-roots, and, if let alone, 
will soon ruin a lawn; and it searches 
for these grubs so diligently that it is not 
too much to say that every successful 
lawn is preserved in its velvety beauty 
mainly by the skilled labor of robins. 
These same white grubs are the worst 
devastators of strawberries, cutting off 
the plants just below the surface of the 
ground. The early arrival of this thrush 
in spring is especially advantageous to 
us in this particular, for until the 
sprouting of foliage calls them forth to 
feed no caterpillars may be found, and 
robins must go to the ground, or be- 
neath it, to get food for the young 
clamoring in thousands of nests be- 
fore mid-April. He is the earliest bird 
to begin work in the morning, and finds 
the cutworms before they have crawled 
into their holes in the soil for the day; 
and at this season these pests furnish 
a fifth, at least, of the robin’s fare. 
Gardeners know that where cutworms 
are numerous nothing can be raised suc- 
cessfully 

Every bird requires an _ inordinate 
amount of food, as measured by the 
need of mankind. Their expenditure of 
energy is almost incessant, their temper- 
ature and pulse far higher than in 
mammals, and the rapidity with which 
food is assimilated and waste discharged 
is astounding. Hence they must eat 
frequently and plentifully. An adult 
bird in summer consumes daily on the 
average food to the amount of at least 
a quarter of its weight 

Many statistics gathered by patient 
watchers prove how serviceable this vo- 
racity may be to the gardener. Profes- 
sor Beal found in the stomach of a yel- 
low-billed cuckoo 250 tent-caterpillars; 
one nighthawk had eaten just before its 
death 60 grasshoppers; Dr. Warren took 
28 cutworms from the stomach of a 
redwinged blackbird; and so on. 


Welcome the Birds 


It is evident that the more birds you 
can have about your place the better. 
Welcome them. Protect them. Per- 
suade your neighbors to do the same, 
and to codéperate with you in tearing 
down the nests and breaking up the 
roosts of those mischievous interlopers, 
the English sparrows, which disturb and 
drive away our native songsters. Or- 
ganize a neighborhood bird-club, chiefly 
to teach the children the economic im- 
portance as well as the wsthetic value of 
bird-life Drive away or kill crows, 
hluejays and small hawks, looking after 
them especially in the early morning, as 
long as the nesting-season lasts. Most 
of all, shoot every stray cat—and curb 
your own! House-cats ruin more bird- 
homes in a garden than any other ma- 


rauder, and no one can trust his own 
pet, which ought therefore to be con- 
fined during the few weeks when birds 
have young in their nests. Here again 
the codperation of neighbors is neces- 
sary to overcome the pest. Lastly, ex- 
ert yourself to enforce the laws against 
shooting song-birds, egg-collecting and 
similar misdemeanors. 


Protection 


To increase the number of birds 
around any house having about it some 
open space, with trees, is mainly a mat- 
ter of giving them protection. If possi- 
ble, surround the area you would like 
to make a bird-sanctuary with a ver- 
min-proof fence of woven wire, the 
foot sunk 18 inches into the ground, 
and the top, six feet above the surface, 
guarded by an overhang of the netting, 
or of barbed wire. 

If a cat-proof fence is impracticable, 
put guards of sheet-metal around all 
nesting trees and the poles supporting 
the bird-houses; these should be six 
feet above the ground, and may be 
plain girdles or made to stand out like 
petticoats. Most of our familiar birds 


make their nests in trees or bushes. 
Shrubbery and trees for nesting-sites 
are therefore essential to making a 


place attractive to helpful birds; and 
bushes should be allowed to form thick- 
ets, and should be pruned back severely 
when young so as to produce many 
crotches. Old trees suitable for boring 
by woodpeckers, and affording comfort- 
able crannies to chickadees and similar- 
hole-dwellers, are scarce away from the 
real woods; and if your garden has a 
dead stub in it regard it as a treasure. 
Most of the hole-nesting birds, how- 
ever, will utilize artificial cavities, such 
as can be made from hollowed logs, or 
ordinary bird-houses. 


Bird-Houses 


Styles of bird-houses are as varied as 
taste and money dictate, and several 
makers of these tiny cabins produce ex- 
ceedingly picturesque and correspond- 
ingly expensive patterns. But any one 
may make his own bird-houses, and 
enjoy doing it; and the rougher they 
are, and the older and more weather- 
beaten the material, the more likely 
they are to be chosen by wren or blue- 
bird—probably because they look more 
natural than a slickly painted “cottage.” 
In ‘Farmers’ Bulletin 609,” which may 
be had of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the asking, are given designs 
of various kinds, plans for building 
them, and suitable sizes of entrance 
an important item. Don’t put out too 
many bird-houses, nor too close to- 
gether; and those mounted on a pole 
or fence-post are more likely to be ten- 
anted than those hidden away in some 
pretty tree-top. 

An important means of attracting 
birds about the house is a provision for 
drinking water and bathing. Very sim- 
ple shallow pans of zinc on the lawn, 
or a little concrete basin there, will 
answer the purpose; but the bird-bath 
offers an opportunity for the applica- 
tion of art to a most worthy and legiti- 
mate objective in garden decoration. 
In a great many hillside situations a 
highly picturesque effect of rockwork 
holding a small, shallow vat of water, 
may be contrived with inconsiderable 
expenditure. In winter, when every- 
thing is frozen hard, a cup of water, 
put out hot to retard freezing, may 
be a boon to the little creatures that 
flock to the window-shelf to enjoy your 
daily bounty of seeds, crumbs, and suet. 

The usual objection against encour- 
aging birds to resort to our gardens is 
that some of them make sad forays on 
fruit; but this is principally because no 
wild supply is available. “The pres- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Copy of a Mantel from an old Coijonial House 
FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 


Original and true reproductions in polished Steel, Brass and forged 
Iron. Illustrations of settings sent upon request 
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BE NGAI: PRIENTAL RuGS 





REPRODUCTIONS 





Are you in a position 
to buy Oriental Rugs? 


F not, have you been 

able to find anything to 
take their place—anything 
that satisfies you from an 
artistic standpoint — that 
combines soft, blended 
tones—depth and luxury 
of pile with wearing quality 
and moderate expenditure? 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


were inspired by the ages- 
old art of the Orient and 
| woven in America with the present day neces- 
| sity for practical economy constantly in mind. 


They cost from one-third to one-fourth 
tess than their Oriental studies 


Portfolio of color plates, 11 x 14 inches in size, 
sent free upon request; also nearest dealer’s name 


: ‘James M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
Ae 16-18 West 39th Street at Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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BRONZE 
TABLETS, HONOR ROLLS, MEMORIALS 
MARKERS AND INSIGNIA 


We have exceptional 
facilities for making 
bronze tablets and 
memorials according 
to customers’ specifi- 
cations. Our bronzes 
include all styles from 
the simplest to the 
most elaborately 
modeled. 








lilustrations submit- 
ted upon request. If 
you specify approx- 
imate size desired, 
number of names, and 
whether ornamenta- 
tion is to be plain, 
moderate or elabo- 
rate, full size designs 
will be furnished. 


Reep & BARTON 


Turopore B.StARR INC. 
SILVERSMITHS ‘BRONZE FOUNDERS 
Furtu AVENUE AT 472 STREET - 4MAIDEN LANE 
New York Crry 
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ence of wild fruit in a locality,” we 
are assured by an expert, “always 
serves to protect domestic varieties, es- 
pecially when the wild trees or shrubs 
are of the same kinds as the cultivated 
ones and ripen earlier; among those 
most useful for the purpose are mul- 
berry, wild blackberries and strawber- 
ries, Juneberry, wild cherry and elder- 


berry.” The planting of these and 
A Row of House 
Tue Tree Boox. By Inez N. McFee. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

The Tree Book by Inez N. McFee is 
much more than merely a collection of 
technical facts. These it contains in 
plenty and in addition is a fund of in- 
formation concerning the life and work 
of trees that makes this book not only 
a necessary addition to our library but 
an extremely interesting one as well. 

The history and individual traits of 
all the important American species as 
well as foreign trees that have become 
acclimated here, are told in a manner 
that immediately claims our interest 
and holds it. In connection with this 
is some fascinating tree lore. The charm 
and mystery of great trees are as potent 
today as when the dryads only knew 
their secret. And they have kept it 
well. 

The authoress has approached her 
subject with something more than sound 
knowledge of its myriad phases. Some- 
thing more is there. Something infin- 
itely precious, a human quality, born of 
love and understanding and an ability 
to pluck out the heart of the mystery 
of mighty, age-old giants of the forest. 


Farm MANAGEMENT. By Jacob Hiram 
Arnold. The Macmillan Co. 
Primarily the object of this book is 

to rouse the interest of the reader in 

the study of farm management. This 

subject received scant attention for a 

long time, and it is only in recent years 

that people have begun to realize the 
importance of giving more thought to so 
necessary an object. 

Mr. Jacob Hiram Arnold is eminently 
fitted to write such a book, being agri- 
culturist in the office of Farm Manage- 
ment in the United States Department 
of Agriculture. He seeks to interest, 
rather than overwhelm the reader with 
specific technical facts. 

There is much information on the dif- 
ferent types of farms, ranging from the 
small areas of cultivated land in moun- 
tainous regions; areas only large enough 
to produce food for the family and a 
few animals, to the vast plains region of 
the West, which, owing to its fertile 
land and low rainfall, has succeeded in 
developing such commercially successful 
farms on a large scale 

For the prospective farm purchaser is 
a chapter on “Advantages Gained by 
Situation.” Here the relative value of 
farm lands from Kentucky to Maine, 
from Vermont to Idaho, is pointed out 
as regards climatic condition, soil, etc. 
And in a following chapter is told how 
the farmer may circumvent Nature and 
secure those same advantages by means 
of control, to manage his affairs in such 
a way that these advantages can be his 
in whatever location he chooses. 

The problem of crops and livestock, 
together with the business methods that 
lead to the highest efficiency are taken 
up in a clear, comprehensive manner. 
The book throughout is written with 
admirable simplicity and will be invalu- 
able to the farmer who has been, is, or 
will be a success. 

THe Hen at Worx. By Ernest Cobb. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

An interesting introduction to this 
most useful book of Mr. Cobb’s is con- 


other shrubs and trees may well engage 
the attention of everyone who is pre- 
paring a home-estate; and for five cents 
he may obtain from the Superintendent 
of Documents in Washington a pam- 
phlet (Separate No. 642) that contains 
a long list of plants suitable to attract 
birds and protect fruit. Let him at the 
same time ask for Farmers’ Bulletins 
844 and 912. 


& Garden Books 


tained in “A Word From Uncle Sam,” 
Uncle Sam in this instance being the 
United States Government Bulletin. To 
quote, “In every household, no matter 
how economical the housewife, there is 
a certain amount of table scraps and 
kitchen waste which has feeding value, 
but which, if not fed, finds its way into 
the garbage pail. 

“Poultry is the only class of domestic 
animals which is suitable for converting 
this waste material, right where it is 
produced in the city, into wholesome 
and nutritious food in the form of eggs 
and poultry. 

“Each hen in her pullet year should 
produce ten dozen eggs. The average 
size of the back-yard flock should be at 
least ten hens. Thus each flock would 
produce 100 dozen of eggs. 

“By keeping a back-yard poultry flock 
the family would not only help in re- 
ducing the cost of living, but would 
have eggs of a quality and freshness 
which are often difficult to obtain. 

“Remember that eggs produced by the 
back-yard flock cost very little, as the 
fowls are fed largely upon waste mate- 
rials.” 

Thus says Uncle Sam, but it is not all 
such a simple matter, as some of us 
know from bitter experience. 

If anyone is interested in the broad 
subject of poultry raising, he would do 
well to get this book, for it contains all 
kinds of valuable information. All the 
different breeds are discussed in detail; 
their characteristics and fitness for cer- 
tain localities are considered and also the 
various methods of housing. In addition 
there are chapters on the care and rais- 
ing of poultry, breeding for eggs, hatch- 
ing with incubators, and a chapter on 
poultry diseases. 

Poultry raising is no longer the hit or 
miss undertaking it used to be. It has 
now grown to be a science. So if one 
is contemplating an excursion into this 
field, future trouble may be prevented 
by a little study of Mr. Cobb’s book. 


Tue MAKING or A FLower GarvEen. By 
Ida D. Bennett. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 

There is something fundamentally 
wrong with the man or woman who 
does not honestly love a garden. There 
are plenty who say they do, for Nature 
worship has long been a fad with the 
few, and like most fads is founded on 
some great truth. The dilettante to 
whom an orchid means nothing more 
than a fitting complement to a pretty 
girl and a daisy as something utterly be- 
yond the pale, has no place here. It is 
to the vast majority of people whose 
lives are made up of real things, to 
whom a garden is as much a part of 
their daily existence as breakfast, that 
this book will truly appeal. People who 
see in a rose something more than its 
exquisite perfection, and to whom a gar- 
den in full bloom can summon an emo- 
tion not quite like anything else in the 
world—“thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears”’—this kind of person is 
not content to be merely an admiring 
onlooker. He must help to create one of 
the things that lie nearest the heart, 
must be of the garden and contribute his 
share in the work that means ultimate 

(Continued on page 92) 
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GENTLEMEN’S LIVING ROOM 
In walnut touched with gold, mantle of Italian Rose 
VERMIDION. 
Interior designed by Valiant 

\t present being executed by them for a home of 
importance in Pennsylvania. Appointments cheer- 
fully made to talk over alterations or new work with 
those interested in interiors of character; no obligation. 


THE J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


J. W. Valiant, President Wm. J. MacMullin, Phila. 
224 N. Charles Street 1718 Chestnut Street 
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Modernize Your Home with 


OAK FLOORS 


You can hunt through 
many a new house and not 
find one without handsome, 
“dustless,” shining oak 
floors. This you know, and 
it probably adds to your 
a dissatisfaction with the 

floors in the old home if 
they are not oak. 

Know, then, this pleasant fact 
also! You can have modern, 
housework-savini oak floors 
laid right over your old floors at 

; a cost including finishin’, below 
; what new carpets would cost. 


| Oak floors are often found in such 
costly surroundings that few imagine 
how little they cost. Call in the carpen- 
) ter and ask for a figure on every room. 
You'll be astonished—and glad. 


The Book of Oak Floors 


is a very new and handsome bro- 
chure which tells the whole story 

We shall be happy to send it if you 
will ask for it. (It tells how to 
make a 200% to 500% investment in 
oak floors for an old apartment 
building, too.) 


, Oak Flooring Mfrs.’ Assn. 


. 1007 Ashland Block: 
ee ORK) 


of Quality 











































Danersk Decorative Furniture 


Most persons denied themselves during the war period many 
things that they needed for their homes. Now they are ready 
to buy and the prevailing high prices make it important to 
study values and make sure that the greatest amount of 
beauty, originality and charm are obtained in return for each 
expenditure. 

DANERSK FURNITURE is beautifully made All work, from the 
rough lumber to the finished product is done in our factories at Stam 
ford, Conn. We devise special color schemes without added charge. 
Call at our salesrooms and let us help you plan each room in point of 


fabrics, furniture and upholstery, so that it will present a charming and 
individual appeal that is your own. 
We 


will give the 


same care to your orders whether you buy through 
your dealer or decorator or direct 
nd for the new Catalog Number of “The Danersk’’—A-2 


Charming sets on exhibition at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue 4th floor 
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MISTRES 
By 

LOUIS 
KRONBER™ 


| 

| 
THE BALLET 
WARDROBI 





Important Pain tings 
| Pi 


eee” AMERICANand 
KRONBERG FOREIGN MASTERS 
020 Fifth Avenue 


ILLUSTRATED RROCHUND Now York. 
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House & Garder 


A Row of House & Garden Books 


(Continued from page 90) 


perfection. Unless he is willing and anx- garden—surely an alluring subject and 
ious to do this, he is not a garden lover one that will have its unfailing appeal to 
in the fullest sense. But while many are all classes of workers in this field. 
eager to undertake this work, few have 

the necessary knowledge to carry it Batiks AND How to Make THEM. By 


ate Ts . . 
through to success, and it is for these Pieter Mijer. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
that this book has been written. There is no one better fitted to write 


It seems to me that every phase of the history of batiks than Pieter Mijer. 
the subject of making a flower garden It was he who first brought the knowl- 
has been taken up in this book in a edge of this process to America, some 
manner not only interesting but thor- twelve years ago. Combined with a 
oughly clear. There are diagrams of genuine love of his subject, is sound, 
garden plans, chapters that go into detail technical knowledge of its various 
in the matters of various locations for phases. In this volume, just published, 
planting, hotbeds, cold-frames, soil and he takes us back to the beginnings of 
fertilizers, that will be of tremendous the industry in Java. With a direct- 
help to the experienced as well as the ness and simplicity of language, he en- 
uninitiated. ables us to understand the intricacies of 

And every type of flower garden is batik making, and to realize the charm 
here, from the rock garden with its at- of this little known art. The book is 
tractive irregularity, through the water profusely illustrated and the last half 
garden, which is one of the most fasci- is devoted to a detailed account of how 
nating forms of this work, to the final to make batiks. It will be of inestima- 
charm of the old-fashioned garden. ble value to the hundreds of workers 

These are only a few of the things in this craft, who up to the present 
mentioned in this most complete book, time have had no authoritative book to 
There is information on bulbs, vines, turn to for instruction. It is a clear 
roses, shrubs and trees and the many analysis of batik making—an art un- 
enemies of plant life. Finally there are usual and beautiful and now so much 
suggestions for color schemes in a flower ‘in vogue in America. 


Individuality in Country Homes 


(Continued from page 19) 


among the larger country houses Mr. These materials Mr. Lindeberg uses 
Lindeberg has designed, but illustrate with a spontaneous freedom and great 
no less admirably certain qualities of his flexibility—but he goes further, and im- 
work which the writer wishes to bring parts highly interesting qualities to the 
out—those qualities which make it really woodwork and ironwork called for in 


| exceptional in the field of American his details. 
| country house architecture today. 


Honest Use of Materials 
A study of the plans of these houses isterials 


would involve many points essentially A study of the houses illustrating this 
practical, and reveal the architect’s article will suggest at once that exterior 
abilities in this direction, but since woodwork need not be thought of, nec- 
discussion of plans in words is relatively essarily, in terms of mill-finished lum- 
profitless, it must suffice to say in this ber, that a vigorous quality of crafts- 
connection that Mr. Lindeberg has manship, and the mark of the tools 
never yielded to the obvious tempta- which wrought it will add immeasur- 
tion of sacrificing the logical arrange- ably to its character. Perhaps we have 
ment of the plan to no matter how at- progressed to a stage where we do not 


tractive a rendering of the exterior. need to have everything smooth and 
Which brings us at once to the sub- planed and polished—and devoid of 
stance of our immediate discussion— character. Perhaps Mr. Lindeberg’s 


the essentially artistic aspect of these houses, and a few others, are teaching 

country houses, using the word “artistic” us something of the everlasting beauty 

advisedly, and not in its usually care- and satisfaction inherent in honest ma- 

less and banal philistine application. terials honestly used, and the truth 

: ‘ that textures and colors are funda- 

The Art in Architecture mentally and permanently satisfying if 

Of what, exactly, does this art con- they are used with keen and sympa- 

sist? Broadly, it consists of two things: thetic understanding of their wide 
the complete “picture” made by the range of possibilities. 


house and its environment, and the de- Wood and brick and stone and iron 
tails of design and material of which the have long been common property—but, 
complete picture is constructed. so, too, have the colors to be found on 


The whole effect of one of Mr. Linde- an artist’s palette and the words com- 
berg’s houses could be achieved only piled in the dictionary. The artist, how- 
through vision and visualizing. He ever, has been distinguished not by the 
must see very clearly in his mind’s eye things he uses, but by the manner in 
the house as he wishes it to be, though which he uses them, which is one rea- 
this alone would not assure its creation. son, at least, why wood and brick and 
Combined with an unusually artistic stone and iron seem to be different ma- 
vision, he has no less a degree of archi- terials, when they are built into a house 
tectural ingenuity and resourcefulness by H. T. Lindeberg. Nor is this any 
in the matter of materials and details. simple matter (natural as the finished 
It is very uncommon in this country result may look), this ability to select 
to see building materials so ingeniously and treat building materials in a way 
or so expressively used as in these coun- ‘0 bring out their richest possibilities. 
try houses. The materials, for the most | The intimate significance of materials 
part, have long been at hand, but in Mr. Lindeberg’s work brings up an 
strangely little utilization has been architectural point of virtually no real 
made of their wide range of colors and significance, but one which has of re- 
textures. For a great many years lack cent years had far too great a tendency 
of imagination, with resultant conven- to limit the general understanding and 
tionality, has been the rule in building comprehension of architecture — the 
materials in this country—the rule, in point of “style.” 
fact, until the coming of textured bricks It must be admitted that “style,” 
of unusual colors and dimensions, fol- meaning a modern adaptation of the 
lowed by a variety of interesting roof manner of any one of several historic 
tiles, and heavy, rugged, irregular roof periods or countries, has been a steady- 
slates. (Continued on page 94) 
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ruit lrees 


(Bearing Size and Dwarf) 


for your home garden 


Fruit trees serve the two-fold purpose of 
ornamentation and bringing fresh lus- 
cious fruit to your table. 


: Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry trees of 

= hardy thoroughbred stock that do not 
require the services of a professional 
grower; also Berries, Currants, Roses, 
Shrubs and ornamental trees at unheard 
of prices. 


Plant this Spring - - Fruit this Fall 








Why not put in some trees this spring? Send 
for catalog today. 
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The HOME NURSERIES, Inc. 
“The Home of Good Trees” 


211 Orchard Ave.. Dansville, N. Y. 
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—And Now, for That 


——=F lower Garden 


The Estates and Homes around Pittsburgh are famed for 
their attractive surroundings. We take pardonable pride in the 
fact that since 1877, it has been our privilege and pleasure to 
provide Seeds for Pittsburgh’s most critical amateur and pro- 
fessional gardeners. We offer one of the most comprehensive 
collections of Flower Seeds in this country. 


A Garden Full of Flowers for 
One Dollar Postpaid 


Among our nearly 1,200 varieties of flowers, there are a dozen or more 
classes, the seeds of which are of such strong vitality and their plants make 
such small demands in the way of soil and care that they will literally grow 
for anybody, and they will grow in any place where the sun shines a few 
hours each day. The principal ones are: Candytuft, Celosia, Cosmos, 
Orange Daisy, Hyacinth Bean, Escholtzias, Godetias, Kochia, Marigold, 
Nigella, Petunia, Salpiglossis, Scabiosa, Verbena, Vinca, and Zinnias. 


Special Offer: 


We will mail one packet of 
each, our choice of varieties, 






























16 packets in all, for $1, 
postpaid. This provides a 
constant supply of flowers 
from July until frost. 


Beckert’s Guide to 
Better Gardens FREE 


Written to help home-gar 
deners to make the garden 
truly serve the home. Abounds 
with culture directions based 
on many years of practical ex 
perience. Its illustrations are 
faithful reproductions of crops 
you may grow from our seeds 
A free copy is awaiting the 
call of every H. & G. Reader. 
Please ask tor yours TO-DAY. 


BECKERT’S SEED STORE 
Complete Garden Service Since 1877 
101 Federal Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 










































Greenhouses of Quality 0) 
The man who buys a Tiffany Watch, a Dreicer Pearl Q 
iy 


or a Steinway Grand is the sort of man who buys a 
V-Bar Greenhouse. And for the same reason—he 
wants something he can absolutely rely upon under 
all conditions, the best of its kind. 


V-Bar Greenhouses are meeting with gratifying suc- 
cess on the finest estates in the country. 


A glance at our photographs and plans may give you 
just the suggestion you are looking for, and we shall 
be glad to show them to you at our office or at any 
place and time convenient to you. 


William H. Lutton 


Company, Inc. &RteN 


512 Fifth Avenue 
Houses New York City 











in 70 Varieties and Many Sizes 





We have spared neither time nor expense to make Rosedale 
Evergreens equal to their enviable reputation. All have been trans- 
planted at frequent intervals—a practice which assures root sys- 
tems of exceptional compactness and trees of unusual vigor. 





Landscape architects agree that no evergreen excels the Douglas 
Spruce for all-around purposes. We grow this and other Conifers 
in great numbers. Indeed, our entire nursery stock is, we believe, 
the most complete in sizes and varieties to be found in the Empire 
State, and our prices are right. 











Deciduous Trees 


You don’t need to wait long years 
for shade trees to grow. We offer hand- 
some Maples, Lindens and Elms for 
immediate effect in sizes up to 30 feet 
Also smaller sizes for those who can 
afford to wait. 


Rosedale Roses 


Our 1920 Roses are the finest we have 
ever had. All are field-grown, heavy, 
two-year-old plants. The plants are 
kept perfectly dormant from the time 
they are dug until they reach you—in 
perfect condition. 

















We will issue two helpful 
catalogs—February and Au- 
gust. Send us your name and 
address and receive both. 





Rosedale Nurseries 
S. G. HARRIS, Prop. 
Box H 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


The Charm and Luxurious Comfort of Artistic Reed 
Furniture is emphasized by our Distinctive Models. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST[)PRICED 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


Interior Decorating 





‘The REED SHOP. Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 














Individuality in 


House & Garden 


Country Homes 


(Continued from page 92) 


ing, and, for the most part, a beneficial 
guidance in our architecture. 

The attendant misfortune, inevitable, 
I suppose, has been that the entire pop- 
ular understanding of architecture has 
become so limited by “style” that any 
building not obviously “English,” “Ital- 
ian,” “Colonial,” or what not else, has 
been eyed askance. 

The card-index minds of many stylists 
do not admit the supposition that the 
works of some architects may be so 
architecturally sound and vigorous, in 
and of themselves, that they can exist 
serenely for all time entirely without 
the necessity of an historic or racial 
label. The stylist forgets that at the 
times when most of his favorite “types” 
of building were being built the archi- 
tects were not at all aware that they 
were creating “period” architecture and 
furniture. They were designing in ac- 
cordance with their sincerest and best 
convictions on the subject—and if a 
few things are being designed in, the 
same way today, regardless of “style,” 
we do well to look at them carefully. 

The elusive relationship of “style” to 
the work shown here is one of its most 
interesting peculiarities. There is often 
a good deal of suggestion of the mod- 
ern English type of country house 
(which is more a manner than a style), 
sometimes a glimpse of the Italian, but 
for the most part a use of these only as 
a sound basis for an essentially personal 
rendering. 

His Georgian houses are more defer- 
ential to precedent, but even these 
abound in quaint architectural surprises 
which probably shock the narrower 
stylists as much as they delight the 
more liberal appreciators of true archi- 
tecture 

A word or two should be said here 
about conservatism and radicalism in 
architecture. Far be it from me to 
wish to appear to advocate disregard 
for precedent. I am, indeed, accused by 
certain advanced friends of being a 
“reactionary,” which I gather is a cur- 
rent sociological term for “ultra-con- 
servative”’, and not meant to be com- 
plimentary. My contention has always 
been: “If you cannot improve upon 
precedent, or create something equally 
good, by all means adhere faithfully 
and feverently to precedent.” 

But this is a terrific “if’—especially 
in architecture. “Original” architecture, 


wilfully and _ deliberately ‘original’ 
architecture, has never been anything 
like successful. It has always seemed 
forced and self-conscious, as, indeed, it 
is actually likely to be. Unusual and 
refreshing as Mr. Lindeberg’s country 
houses are, there is always about them 
a spirit of sincerity and a freedom from 
affectation which makes each one its 
own best argument for whatever de- 
partures from precedent may mark it. 

Beyond these aspects, there are cer- 
tain others which would tend to baffle 
a strictly architectural analysis of these 
country houses, because they are con- 
siderations not commonly classed as 
architectural. Un-architectural, but very 
potent, they contribute strongly to the 
whole effect, if, indeed, they might not 
be said to dominate the whole effect. 
Humanity, for instance. These houses 
have a vivid human quality, a friendly 
domesticity which makes for personal- 
ity, and for the simple warmth that is 
lacking in the more mannered and pre- 


tentious type of country house. Their 
quaint chimneys bespeak open fire- 
places within, and their doors are 


doors of welcome. 

Then there is an indefinable spirit, 
due, perhaps, to their spontaneity, that 
can only be called “cheerfulness,” and 
which* is by no means easy to pin 
down in so many words. The secret 
underlying this may be that he enjoys 
the designing and building of them, and 
that this enjoyment finds expression. 

They do not look as though they had 
been dully labored over, or evolved 
from any formula, even a very good 
formula. They have a great deal of the 
spirited feeling that would result if it 
were possible to build a house from the 
first sketch of it, inspired, spontaneous, 
untrammeled by the necessary exigen- 
cies of scale drawings. They succeed, 
in fact, in‘ coming out from beneath the 
T-square and triangle without any of 
the hard angularity and unhappy re- 
straint which so often destroy the charm 
of the first drawing for a house. 

They are a direct projection, these 
houses, of the architect’s vision, of his 
unusual creative ability, and of his 
architectural personality in terms of 
modern American dwellings. Conse- 
quently, unimaginative, measured ap- 
praisal of their charm and _ sincerity 
would conspicuously fail to appreciate 
them intelligently. 


The Commuter Builds a Rest House 


(Continued from page 33) 


at one side, climbing the winding 
stairs, which have been introduced into 
one side until they reach the rest room 
which has been so uniquely designed by 
the present owner. There is little sug- 
gestion of the practical use of the build- 
ing as one enters this room, which is 
about 20° square with windows de- 
signed to frame outside pictures on 
three sides of the square. Wonderful 
views are seen, particularly through the 
telescope which has been so placed that 
it brings the view quite close. 

The color scheme is brown and yel- 
low, with a touch of pink. The walls 
are covered with Chinese matting above 
which is an unusual frieze; at first 
glance you think it a series of Japanese 
prints each one different in design, but 
in reality, it is a series of stencils from 
which the prints are made. The hang- 
ings are plain brown. 

The central figure at one side is a 
large field stone fireplace decorated on 
either side by quaint Chinese raincoats 
which lend a touch of coloring. The 
same Chinese idea has been further car- 
ried out through the use of a bamboo 
screen. Over this are gracefully hung 


long clusters of wistaria. The ceiling 
is beamed, while the paneling is oak. 
Touches of yellow have been introduced 
that give to the room a warmth of 
color. The same tone is shown in book- 
ends, yellow candles and candlesticks. 
The furniture is Belgian, an old carved 
chest being used as a window seat. 

Here during the winter months, 
week-end parties are held. There are 
accommodations for five guests. Off 
one side of the fireplace is a kitchenette, 
with sink, table, shelves filled ‘with 
china, and all the accessories necessary 
for a party. A _ built-in cupboard at 
one side provides a place for food. 

On the opposite side of the fireplace 
is the entrance door. There has been 
developed at the end of the small entry 
a large closet built into the chimney 
breast where all sorts of odds and ends 
can be tucked away. 


This unique rest house and water 


tower combined is a favorite resort of 
the family, even during the summer 
season, for it is here they can escape 
from the confusion of guests, to find 
rest and enjoyment in the quietude and 
the fresh pure air. 
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ADJUSTO 


PLANT SUPPORTS 


N absolutely indispen 
4 sable appliance for the 
up-to-date garden either 
vegetable or flower. A 
sturdy, hard-wood stake 7 
of an inch square, 3, 4 or 5 
feet long, with a strong wire 
support instantly adjustable to the re- 
quired height, with no tool except 
the hands. Stake and wire painted 
green making them inconspicuous. 





When you urite, 
ask for our free 
catalog 


The “Adjusto” saves space because 
it keeps your plants in the air and 
sun, and from the ground. Enables 
you to cultivate close to the plant and 
so increases growth and fruitfulness. 
“Adjusto” supported tomatoes ripen 
to perfection. “Adjusto” supports 
bring out the full beauty of Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums and all the slender, 
tall-growing varieties. They will help 
you to grow premium-grade blooms, 
either for your own enjoyment or 
exhibition. 





This is the 
way you 
adjust it 











Bu 
supply 


“Adjustos” at a 


Store ov 


garden 
write direct to us. 














FORREST SEED 
Honest Seeds, 


— WIZARD 


TRADE MARK 


CONCENTRATED 
MANURES 


NATURAL FERTILIZER 


completely sterilized by a special high temperature direct heat 
process—then screened and pulverized into the richest 
kind of natural fertilizer—packed in 100 lb. bags for 
convenient handling and shipment. Insist on WizarD 
BRAND at your seed store or write for booklet and 
prices. 


COMPANY, Cortland, N. Y. 


Honest Prices, Honest Packets 




















—the best natural fertilizer 
for your greenhouse or plant 
field soil—equally good for 
lawn, flower or vegetable gar- 
dens, fruit or field crops. 


SHEEP 
MANURE 


Give your gardens a chance to do 
their best! Prompt shipments— 
at moderate cost. Write today. 


TRY IT THIS SPRING! 


The Pulverized Manure Co., 3.Uricr. 





Chicago, Ill. 








Accessories 


and SUGGESTIVE 
For 


Beautifying Home Grounds 
‘“PERGOLAS’” 


Garden Houses 


Garden 


SUIT ABLE 





Lattice - Fences, 


and Arbors 


When writing enclose 10c and ask 
for Pergola Catalogue “P- 30” 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston & Webster Avenues, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office : 6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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HE easy, practical way finished 
you don't 


the Wax 


to polish and preserve 
with Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth 


sprays or mops of any kind. Simply apply with a 
and then polish with a dry cloth. 





surtiaces 
need brushes, 
cloth 





1S 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a wonderful preservative 


—it forms a thin, protecting film over the finish, 


similar to the 
rendered by a piece of plate glass over a desk, 


table or dresser-top., 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Paste -Lieuid - Powdered 










service 


| Johnson's Prepared Wax protects and preserves varnish, adding years to its life and 
beauty. It covers up mars and small surface scratches and prevents: 
checking. 
Use Johnson’s Liquid Wax for polishing furniture—leather goods—- 
woodwork—and automobiles Use the Paste Wax for polishing floors 
of all kinds—wood, linoleum, tile, marble, et« 
For a Perfect Dane ng lloor 
Just sprinkle Johnson’s Powdered Wax over an surface 
marble, tile, wood, composition, et The feet of the 
dancers will spread the Wax and put the floor perfect 





condition for dancing 


C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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Improved Filberts 
(Hazel Nuts) 


Europe until now has alone 
enjoyed a great nut delicacy 
large, tasty Filberts. The 
American wild Filbert has 
lacked size, taste and food 
value. 

Eight years ago, however, 
we imported plants that bore 
abundantly, as far North as 
Riga, Russia, and obtained a 
European nut expert to begin experiments 
here. Success has crowned his efforts. We 
now offer you 


Hardy, Well-Developed Plants 


of the finest improved varieties. On the shore | 
of Lake Ontario with winter temperature fifteen 7 
to twenty degrees below zero, they thrive and ° 
bear abundantly. 


Beauty and Profit 


Bushes make a very ornamental shrub with deep green 

in Summer and loaded with husks of delicious nuts, which ripen in September 

here. Plants bear second or third year after planting, and when 10 years 
old stand 6 to 8 feet high, and should yield 20 to 25 pounds of nuts each 

All plants offered grown on their own roots, are 2 to 4 feet high, 






Photo actual size 





evereanenenen 
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and leathery foliage 


ind will 





thrive in any moderately rich, well drained soil with very little cultivation 
Be the first to grow large Filberts—the 

“ss European kind—on your grounds for real 
pleasure or in orchard for good profit 


Satisfaction 
catalogue 
tails. 


L. W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1879 

581 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Complete stock of Fruit and Ornamenta! 


Trees, Nut Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Vines 
Berry Plants, etc. 


either way Send for 
illustrated in colors with full de 


comes 
































Wr». A. FRENCH & Co. 


MINNEALDPOLIM, MINN. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AND? MARERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 
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Henry G. Dearth 
Louis Paul Dessar 
Danie! Garber 
Gardner aad “The Last Load’ by Henry G. Dearth 
Jonas Lic NEW GALLERIES 
E. W. Redfield 560 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Entrance on s6th Street (Dre er Bldg ) 
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| painted by an English artist. 











House & Garden 


Baby with Rattle, 
a miniature by Ed- 
ward G. Marlbone 


Miniatures of Yesterday for Collectors of Today 


(Continued from page 2 


jeweler and who painted nearly all the 
personages of his time, being referred 
to in his license given by James I as 
principal drawer of small por- 
traits,’ and Isaac Oliver, whom some 
connoisseurs rank above Hilliard, and 
whose full-length miniature portraits 
are the earliest in this style to be 
Oliver 
may well be placed in the first rank of 
the world’s miniaturists. Peter Oliver 
1594-1648), Isaac’s son, also ranked 
high as a miniaturist. 


The 17th Century Painters 


Of the 17th Century miniaturists, 
those included in what may be termed 
the Stuart Period, Anthony Van Dyck 
probably painted some portraits-in-lit- 
tle. At any rate, his influence in the 
development of portraiture, as depart- 
ing from the Holbein style, was very 


a> 
‘)} 


great as is shown by the work of Sir 
Balthasar Gerbier (1592-1667), John 
Hoskins (1590?-1664), Samuel Cooper 
(1609-1672), Thomas Hatman (1637- 
1688), Nathaniel Dixon (1640-1690?), 
Lawrence Crosse (1660?-1724), Bernard 
Lens (1682-1740), to name some of 
the high lights. 

As Davenport points out, the domi- 
nant influence in the 18th Century 
English miniature work was supplied 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Among the 
noted English artists of this and of 
the early 19th Century we may men- 
tion Richard Cosway, R. A. (1740- 
1821), the first English miniaturist to 
paint in transparent color only; Maria 
Hadfield Cosway, his wife, and other 
women artists who have already been 
mentioned; Ozias Humphrey, R. A. 
(1742-1810), Richard Crosse (1742- 

(Continued on page 98) 





Miss Lydia Allen, a portrait by Ed- 
ward G. Marlbone 
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In an old house of Colonial design ihe miniatures may be hung 
above the mantel to eive their enrichment of color and interest 
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The Romance of an Idea 


“Fifteen years ago we couldn’t have had these 
charming casements. In those days we had to bow 
before the stern demands of insect-burdened sum- 
mers and the then practical difficulties of casement 
screening. 

So we shut ourselves in behind the Mid-Victorian 
double-hung windows with the very small satisfac- 
tion that it was the best we knew. 

Then a prominent architect found how the case- 
ment problem could be solved. 

This ‘BULL-DOG’ Adjuster, which makes our 
casements a constant delight is that architect’s idea— 
perfected, standardized and sent to us in a box.” 

The Casement Window Handbook tells the whole 
interesting story of the casement Renaissance in 
America. 


Yours gladly on request 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
1 South Clinton Street Chicago, U. S. A. 














Get More from Your Garden 


Don’t waste energy on poor quality fruits and vegetables when 
you can get the most delicious ones from the same ground and 
seed with less effort by using Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Tools. 


They are scientifically designed and of the most practical con- 
struction. Planet Jrs. last a lifetime and are fully guaranteed. 


NO. 25 PLANET JR. COMBINED HILL AND DRILL 
SEEDER, DOUBLE AND SINGLE WHEEL-HOE, CULTIVA- 
TOR AND PLOW sows all garden seeds from smallest up to 
peas and beans, in hills or in drills, rolls down and marks next row 
at one passage and enables you to cultivate up to two acres a day 
all through the season. A double and single wheel-hoe in one. 
Straddles crops till 20 inches high then works between them. A 
splendid combination for the family garden. The wheel-hoe attach- 
ments furnished with the No. 25 are what gardeners use most and 
they will be found invaluable throughout the cultivating season. 

NO. {7 PLANET JR. SINGLE WHEEL HOE is an indispensable garden 
tool. A hand-machine whose durable construction enables a man, woman 
or boy to cultivate the garden in the easiest, quickest and best way. Has 
a pair of weeders, three cultivating teeth and plow—an outfit efficient for 
most garden work. Will soon pay its cost in time saved and in bigger 
and better crops, 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., Box 1110K, Philadelphia 


FREE 72 PAGE CATALOG—lliustrates tools doing actual farm and 
garden work and describes over 55 Planet Jrs., including 
Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, Orchard-, Beet- and Pivot-Wheel 
Riding Cultivators. Write for it today. 
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Hardy Perennials 


=) LLURING in their charm, are the Ameri- 
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can Nurseries’ perennials, exuding an 
24 -4))atmosphere of luxurious attractiveness and 
comfort about the home. 
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Mins 


For over a century, we have specialized in grow- 
ing and developing the very finest specimens of 
Roses, Peonies, Phlox, Larkspur, Rhododendrons, 
Oriental Poppies, Bellflowers, Japanese Wind 
Flowers, Asters, Columbines, Yarrows, Tickseeds, 


riety. 
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Foxgloves, Mallows, etc., in almost infinite va- - - 
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Send for our catalog. You will find it both in- 
teresting and instructive. Let us know your re- 








quirements—our experts can assist you in making 





the proper selections. 














“‘Successful for over a century” 


Singer Building 
New York 








Shall I tell my Secret? 


My home is my pleasure. Perhaps it didn’t cost as 
much as some houses to build. But what fun I’ve 
had planning it! And, of course, the grounds have 
been my greatest source of joy. 


Moons’ helped me. First, by sending their cata- 
logue. It suggested just the right species based on 
the rough plan I made. And such fine, healthy 
specimens of evergreens; not expensive, either, 

' especially when you consider their size and 
growth, 


But, my secret. I was made a flattering offer. I find the house isn’t 
worth any more, but the grounds are. So, really, my pleasure has 
been making me money. Moons’ have helped me. If I were you, 
I'd write Moons’ for Catalogue No. R2, They have a Hardy Tree 
or Plant for every place and purpose. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM, H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton, NJ 
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GALLERIES 





Portrait of the Artist 
by Jan de Kaen 


Dealer sim 


SELECTED 


OLD 
MASTERS 


INustrated boo bet 
mailed on requed 


27 West 56th Street 
NEW YORK 











Decorative 
Objects 


for the 
Country or Town House 


34 East 48th Street 
New York 











The Goldfish, a 


miniature by 


House & Garden 


Laura 


Coombs Hilis 


Miniatures of Yesterday for Collectors of Today 


(Continued from page 96) 


1810), Samuel Shelly 
George. Engleheart (1752-1839), 
ard Collins (1755-1831), Sir 
Haeburn, R. A. (1756-1823), James 
Scouler (1761-1782), Andrew Plimer 
(1767-1837), John Stuart (1741-1811), 
Henry Eldridge, A. R. A. (1769-1821), 
John Comerford (1773-1835), Andrew 
Robertson (1777-1845), Alfred Chalon, 
R. A. (1780-1860), Sir W. J. Newton, 
1785-1869), Sir William Ross, R. A. 
1794-1860), William Egley (1798- 
1870), Robert Thorburn, A. R. A. 
(1818-1885), and Henry Charles Heath 
(1829-1898) Then we have Charles 
Turrell, who worked for some time in 
New York, and many other contempo- 
rary miniaturists of excellence. 


The Books to Read 


Cyril Davenport’s Miniatures (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.), J. J. Foster’s Minia- 
ture Painters (London, 1903), D. 
Heath’s Miniatures (London, 1905), G. 
C. Williamson’s Portrait Miniatures 
(London, 1897) and Chats on Minia- 
tures (Frederick A. Stokes & Co.), con- 
tain much detailed information of in- 
terest on the work and characteristics 
of these miniature painters. 

Turning to the continental 
ists, 


(1750-1808), 
Rich- 
Henry 


miniatur- 
the miniature in France began with 


the work of the Clouets in the 16th 
Century, Francois Clouet (1500-1572), 
having produced exceedingly beautiful 
work. Other miniaturists—and these 
painted likewise in enamel—were Peti- 
tot, Bordier, Chéron, Massé, the Ar- 
lauds of Geneva, Francois Boucher 
(1703-1770), Jacques Charlier (1725- 
1775?), Jean Fragonard, Rosalba Car- 
riera (1675-1757)—Italian born,—Louis 
van Blarenbergh (1734-1812), Louis Si- 
cardi (1746-1815), Jean Baptiste Isabey 
(1767-1855), the greatest of French 
miniature painters, Pierre Adolphe Hall 
(1739-1794), a Swede, Horace Vernet 
(1789-1863), L. Mansion (1800-1865 ?), 


and finally, Jean Louis Meissonier 
(1814-1891). 
The mere mention of the names of 


the miniature-painters of merit would 
compel a catalogue far greater in length 
than that of Homer’s ships. This sim- 
ply indicates that thousands of minia- 
tures of quality were produced and it 


suggests that thousands of these true 
works of art must be extant. Even 
though the collector may not come 


upon a Clouet, a Holbein, a Hilliard, 
an Isaac Oliver, an Isabey—he may !— 
there are still to be found exquisite 
miniatures that will delight the col- 
lector and reward his search. 


The ORNAMENTAL VALUE of CLEMATIS 


OR purposes of artistic decoration 
there is no class of vegetation more 
essential than the climbing plants, 


and of these there are so many different 


varieties that something may be had 
which is suitable for almost any situa- 
tion. 

Among the most useful of decorative 
climbers are the many species and va- 
rieties of clematis. One of the best and 
most universally known varieties is the 
Clematis Jackmanni. By many authori- 
ties it is considered the most beautiful 
hardy climbing plant in cultivation. 


| The blossoms are from four to six inches 


in diameter, of an intense violet-purple 
color, and remarkable for their rich, 
velvety appearance. They are _ pro- 
duced in great profusion until the ar- 
rival of cold weather. 

The plant is a hybrid between a cul- 
tivated species from China, which bears 
lavender-colored flowers from six to ten 
inches across, and the Vine Bower cle- 
matis from Europe, with purple or 
blue flowers from, two to three inches 
in diameter. 

There are several other varieties of 
large flowering clematis, with flowers 
of various colors—such as pure white, 
creamy white, sky blue, purple, crim- 
son or red. 

All of these vines are excellent for 
trellises or piazza pillars, and to cover 
rocks, mounds, stumps, stone walls, etc. 
They may be cultivated as low trailers 





by fastening the branches to the ground. 
The large, showy flowers are often pro- 
duced so abundantly that they almost 
completely hide the foliage during the 
blooming season. 

A little time spent in planting some 
of these vines about the home premises 
will be well repaid by their beautiful 
flowers, neat foliage and graceful habits. 
A well constructed garden arch, covered 
with some form of large-flowering clem- 
atis, is always attractive. 

Another variety well adapted for nu- 
merous purposes is the Clematis panicu- 
lata. This vine was brought from 
Japan, and has now become popular in 
this country. It is a rapid, luxuriant 
grower, and entirely hardy. 

The numerous white, star-like flowers 
have a delicious fragrance, and are ar- 
ranged in large compound clusters, in 
which the branching is apparently ir- 
regular. This form of flower cluster, 
known as a panicle, being a most strik- 
ing characteristic of the plant, has given 
it its specific name, paniculata. 

The flowers are borne in rich pro- 
fusion from August to October, and 
are followed by ornamental clusters of 
feathery seeds. 

The Clematis paniculata is exceeding- 
ly useful for decorating verandas, walls, 
fences, posts, trees, bushes, summer- 
houses, etc. It grows rapidly and can 
be easily raised from seed. 

—Dr. B. E. Crawford. 
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This Book of 
WATER LILIES 


tells how easy it is 
to have these fra- 
grant, waxy blooms 
in your garden. The 
/ cover shows the va- 
riety “Mary” in all of 
nature’s glorious tints, 
the daintiest flower you can 
imagine. Other varieties are 
pictured and described truth- 
fully. 





If you have only a_ small 
space you can grow lilies suc- 
cessfully. Write today for this 
booklet—Free. 


Independence Nurseries 
Box H_ Independence, Ohio 







































Scientifically Cultured 


Hybrid Dahlias 


English, French, Holland varieties 


cressed and recrossed Rare colors, 
rich textures, lovely form String 
stemmed; make excellent cut flowers. 
MASTICK Dahlias will make your 
collection remarkable 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 
M. G. TYLER 
1660 Derby Street, Portland, Ore. 




















A GUARANTEED | me / ey 
[AWN for $00 gg loko 


Three pounds of Scott’s Lawn Seed 
for this special price, postage paid 
east of the Mississippi. 

Why we guarantee it to grow, guarantee 
it to go 25°) farther than most Lawn Seed 
and to be any amount freer from weed 
seeds, is all explained in our booklet It 
also tells How to Know Good Seed, How 
to Get Rid of Weeds, How to Treat an Old 
Lawn and Build a New One, etc. It alone 
is worth the dollar asked for the seed but 
is free Send for it and price of seed in 
large quantities 


SCOTT'S LAWN SEED 


If it doesn’t come up your money comes 
ac 
0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
10 Sixth st Marysville, 0. 



















Strawberries. 
Grown from Seeds 


If you plant seeds of our 
fall or everbearing straw- 
berries in January or Feb- 
ruary, you can pick ripe 
berries in August of same 
year, or as quickly as toma- 
toes grow from seeds. Send 
for packet of strawberry 
seeds today. Price 25c a packet, 5 packets 








$1.00. 


We are headquarters for Strawberry and all 
other Small Fruit Plants. Beautifully 
lustrated catalog free. Address 


J. FARMER, Box 9, Pulaski, New York 


L. 


“Farmer on the Strawberry,” the latest and 
most up-to-date book on strawberry culture, 
over 100 pages, 1920 edition, price 50c, 
copies $2.00. 















(t’s easy, inter 

ing and economical 
Your own back yard 
will do. My assort- 
me 
acres to select 
from. The finest @} 
Fruit Trees and 
small fruits ever 
offered. My prices 
save you 50 per / s 
cent because I sell direct bargain 
from nursery r 

CA 

Ge 
colors Full of bargains. 


Eari Ferris Nursery Co., 
545 Srtage |S. Hampton, 






nt covering 400 Plants, ete, 


dreds of dollars 


price, $3.50 
TALOG FREE 
t it today. Printed in 





Cloth bound copies $1.00 each. 


prove your 
property now. A 
few dollars invested 
in Evergreens, Shrubs, 


creases value hun- 


assorted Rosebushes 
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Winc’s GLADIOLI 


For years we have worked with this 
flower in our trial grounds, testing out 
the varieties offered by our American 
rowers, and the choicest products of 
e great European hybridists, discard- 
ing everything not worthy, and keeping 
the ones that showed especial merit. As 
the result of this work we offer our col- 
lection of over 400 varieties, many of 
which can be obtained from no other 
source. We have more rare imported 
Gladioli than any other house in America. 
The Exclusion Act forbids the further im- 
portation of these bulbs, and they will be- 
come more and more scarce and higher- 
priced. 
We offer below a selection which we believe 
to be unequaled: 


Albert Ist 


Flesh and pale rose. Enormous wax-like flowers of 
perfect form and remarkable texture, tinted like 
the inside of a sea shell. They are 
borne in long, full spikes which are 
beautifully curved, lending them- | 
selves to graceful and artistic ar- Roi Alexandre 











is nothing else like it. Price, $10 
each. 


rangements. Price $10 each. Deep rose and ashy violet, with 
" large ivory blotch. Petals slightly 
An tionette bordered with ashy violet and 


White and pale rose. Flowers lightly overlaid with gold. The 
large, of perfect bell type and most contrast between the violet and 


exquisite coloring. The character- gold is rare and very beautiful. 
istics of this Gladiolus are its per- Massive flowers on magnificent 
fect form and delicate hues. Price, spikes. This variety is of out- 
$10 each. standing quality even when placed 

with a royal collection. Price, $10 
Emile Aubrun each. 


Rose Begonia and carmine-lake, 
with velvety blotch of carmine- 
purple. Coloring warm and deep. 


Sans Pareil 
Clear, glowing orange-pink, with 
ian at teins Wee with on. eee white blotch. The color of 
——. a oe . this flower can be compared to 
markable texture, broad and well Prange ee silat i 
opened, on long, sturdy spikes. Of notemng ~ . — rea 
most distinguished appearance, a = and — o gt ho Mery 
knight and a warrior among the corm & very Sie. Fuuse, GiS dace. 


flowers. Price, $10 each. Souboutai 

: Clear copper-red slightly suffused 
Lutetia blue, with very large white blotch. 
Pale rose with snow-white midrib This flower resembles Roi Alex- 
and throat. One of the very larg- andre in its contrast between a 


est of all Gladioli. Flowers fully slight blue suffusion and a gold 
four inches across, with very long overlay, and is a proper compan- 
elliptical petals. This is a flower ion to that variety. Flowers large, 
with a distinct personality, like a with heavy texture. Strong, full 
beautiful, queenly woman. There _ spike. Price, $10 each. 
Entire Collection, one bulb of each for $50. 
We have them at all prices. Some varieties of great beauty are quite inex- 
pensive because they are not scarce. 


Write for free copy of our beautiful catalogue. Besides Gladioli we list 
Peonies, Irises, Dahlias, Hardy Phlox, and Flower Seeds. 


THE WING SEED COMPANY 


MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 
Box 1527 



















— replaces 
the horse 





It plows—harrows— 
drills—cultivates. It 
mows lawns, mows hay, hauls 
loads—does any one horse 
| work at % horse cost— 

also 4 hp. belt work. 






Be Independent of 
Hired Outfits 


ET a Beeman and have the 

power of one horse or a 4 h.p. 

gas engine ready whenever and 
wherever you need it—dependable, 
economical power. A big help the 
year ‘round to suburbanites, truck 
gardeners, orchardists, farmers, man- 
agers of country estates, golf clubs, 
etc. Solves labor problem, 


2 h.p. on drawbar, 4 h.p. on belt— 


S.A.E. Rating. The Beeman is the 
original garden tractor—fully devel- 
oped, time-tested; thousands in use, 


FR FE F, - Interesting booklet il- 


lustrating many uses 
of the Beeman Tractor, Write 
for it, 








BEEMAN TRACTOR COMPANY 
336 Sixth Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








Trises » Peonies » Gladioli 
Irises ” Peonies » Gladioli 
Importers and Growers of Choice Varieties 

Send for Our Free Illustrated Catalogue 


‘Rainbow Gardens s."Pai"Minn, 




















DWARF APPLES 
DWARF PEARS 

DWARF PLUMS 

DWARF CHERRIES 
DWARF PEACHES 

Also berries, paconies, roses, shrubs. 
Send for Free Catalog, Address, 
C.C. McKAY, Mgr. Box B, Geneva N.Y. 








. Van Dusen Nurseries 





CALIFORNIA o: n: Wort 


Beautiful Art book on the Charms 

and Advantages of Southern Califor- 

nia, entertaining, instructive. Splendid color plates, reliable information on climate, soil, products, 

scenery, industries, resources, commerce, health, gems, social and religious conditions, educational 

facilities, minerals, sea foods, investments, business 0 unities, Government lands, etc. Price, 
50 poo postpaid. F. W. BENTON, Los Angeles, Ca 





INGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own 
roots, for everyone anywhere. 
Plani any time. Old 
favorites and new and 
rare sorts, the 
cream of the 
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Nursery Stock of Quality 


The successful growing experience of 44 years is back of every tree, 
plant, and shrub sold by the Woodlawn Nurseries. The sturdiness and 
moderate price of Woodlawn grown plants bring a flourishing garden 
within the most moderate means. Luxuriant flowering bushes to line an 
uninteresting pathway, evergreens and shrubs to soften the lines of the 
house or screen a garage, hardy plants and vines that make your garden 
an annual joy. 

We take particular pride in our fruit trees, vines, and berry bushes. Send for 
our illustrated 1920 nursery list. It contains valuable 
planting and growing data together with a catalog of 
dependable plants and trees. 


We sell seeds for the vegetable and flower garden. 


WOODLAWN 
NURSERIES 


886 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


















world’s pro- 
duc tions. 
‘Dinge e 
Roses 
known as the beat for 
67 years, Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed anywhere in U. 8. 
Write for a copy of 
Our “New Guide to Rose Culture’ 
for 1920. It's FREE. 
Tilustrates wonderful * ‘Dinges Rose 
in natural colors. A practical work 
on rose and flower culture for the 
amateur. Offers 500 ya- 
rieties Roses and 
other plants 
bulbs and, 
seeds and 
tells how to 
grow them. 
Tere blished 


850. 70 


Greenhouses. 


The 
Dingee& 
Conard 


Co. 
Box 172, West 
Grove, Pa 























Beauty ~ Utility ~ 
“TEPECO adl-clay plumbing 
matter how white, and 


() 
N clean, and sanitary, a kitchen 

















sink looks when first installed, 
you will soon lose all pride in its 
appearance unless it is made of 
Solid Porcelain. No other mate 
rial will withstand kitchen sink 
treatment and retain its smooth, 
white, fresh, pride-inspiring ap- 
pearance, 

Consider, too, the factor of sanita 
tion Where dirt can lodge and 
decay there is bound to result an 


element of danger, for often dishes 
prepared for the table in the 
the sink—vegetables are 
washed in it 


All- Clay 
“Tepeco”’ Plumbing 
is clay—through and _ through 
covered with a glaze (or enamel) 


and fired or baked to a degree of 
hardness comparable to glass. 





are 


base of 





It is this extreme hardness of sur 
that makes Tepeco All-Clay 
Porcelain Sinks so sanitary. Dirt 
finds no place ol lodgment, even 





face 


after years of use. A dampened 
cloth removes any trace of soil. 
Nor can Tepeco Sinks be discol 


ored by vegetable or fruit stains. 


You need never worry about metal 
to rust, for even should the glaze 
become fractured, and it would 
take a very blow to cause 
even the smallest chipping, the 
solid clay body lies beneath and 
damage can go no further. 


The same virtues that apply to 
lepeco Sinks are equally applica 
line of bathtubs, 


ble to the entire 
lavatories, laundry tubs, water 











severe 


closets, etc. *Tepeco” ware is the 
most economical plumbing invest 
ment you can make, despite a 


slightly higher initial price. 


The’ TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Makers of the Silent Si-wel-clo Closct 








SPACE and 


H ouse & 


Garden 


ARRANGEMENT 


in FURNISHING 


EUGENE 

PWSHAT the secret of success in 
making rooms attractive and 
livable lies as much in the way 


the furniture is arranged as in anything 
else is recognized by most homemakers 
and, as a result, the furniture in many 
homes is changed about from time to 
time in the hope that a satisfactory 
arrangement may be hit upon. 

The frequency of these changes is not 
due usually to mere restlessness on the 
part of the homemaker, as some would 
have us believe, but to the fact that 
she is working out her problem more 
or less in the dark. 


Underlying Principles 


It is true that books almost without 
number have been written upon interior 
decoration and upon furniture, but there 
is little if anything about the arrange- 


ment of furniture in most of them. 
Many photographs of well arranged 
rooms have been published. Many 
sketches showing suggested arrange- 


ments for corners, nooks and for entire 
rooms have been printed. But in order 
that the woman who is endeavoring to 
arrange her rooms in the best possible 
manner may make practical use of the 
suggestions afforded by this mass of 
photographs and sketches, or that she 
may originate a scheme of arrangement 
without a long course of experiment, it 
is necessary for her to have a grasp 
of the big, simple principles that under- 
lie good arrangement. Though these 
principles are the same that govern de- 
sign in all its branches from architec- 
ture down, their application to furniture 
arrangement requires special study. The 
principles involved can best be made 
clear in this connection by the discus- 
sion of typical rooms. 

The floor space and the furniture are 
the elements to be worked with—the 
problem is to place the furniture in this 
space to the best advantage, keeping 
always in mind the desirability of com- 
fort and convenience as well as the 
good appearance of the room. 

Often the furniture is ill-suited to 
the space both in size and quantity. In 
such cases the unfortunate effect must 
be minimized so faz as possible, but 
for the sake of fixing an aim it is well 
to consider what is right, then make 
the best of the circumstances. 


The Large Room 


If a room is large—and the living 
room often is large nowadays even in 
houses that are of moderate size—the 
floor space needs to be broken up, in 
order that the room may not have a 
barren, unfriendly appearance. This is 
too often attempted by placing a large 
heavy table at or near the center of 
the floor. <A large table is chosen, 
probably, because it is impressive and 
because it is thought to be in scale 
with the room. In the first place a 
table of this kind, often a long refectory 
table, is not usually suited to the use 
of the room. It is not needed to hold 
a lamp or two and a bowl of flowers; 
these can be supported very well by 
small tables. In the second place, its 
effect on the scale of the room is more 
often unfortunate than otherwise, for 
its size and massiveness force the scale 
of the room, something that does not 
need to be done in a room of good 
size. If this idea is carried out by the 
almost exclusive use of massive furniture 
pieces, the effect is likely to be oppres- 


sive, while the open fioor spaces will 
look barren. A big room does need 
big masses, but it is much better if 


these masses are not single pieces but 
groups of furniture Each of these 
groups may well consist of a large or 
rather large piece or two with smaller 


CLUTE 


articles of furniture related by use and 
arranged to compose well. The smaller 
pieces should not, however, be smaller 
in scale, that is weak or diminutive in 
appearance in comparison with the 
larger pieces, but should be just as ro- 
bust and sturdy in effect despite their 
smaller size. This does not mean, of 
course, that a small stand placed next 
to a heavy sofa need be of heavy con- 
struction, for one feels immediately that 
the comparatively ‘slender construction 
of the small stand affords sufficient 
support for the light load such a piece 
of furniture is intended to carry. The 
contrast between a heavy and light 
piece of furniture and. between a solid 
mass, for instance an upholstered sofa. 
and the open slenderness of a smaller 
piece of furniture, such as a stand, is 
enlivening. But the scale must be 
maintained. 

When small pieces of furniture are 
grouped with a larger piece the former 
should be so placed that they seem 
attached to the large piece, very much 
as the wings and porches of a house 
compose with the dominating main mass 
of the building. 


Fireplace Groupings 


A group of furniture is likely to be 
formed in front of the fireplace in a 
large room, where it has the best of 
reason for being—usefulness. Sometimes 
two settees or large chairs face one 
another on opposite sides of the fire- 
place. The mantel then becomes the 
main feature and the settees are second- 
ary and are tied to it by their placing. 
Often there are small tables conveniently 
placed near by to hold reading lamps 
and sometimes there is a stool that may 
be used as a leg-rest or drawn up as 
a seat close beside one of the big chairs. 
These minor pieces all take their places 


in the group as subordinate to the 
larger pieces. 
Farther down the room a second 


center of interest is often formed by 
chairs grouped about a table that holds 
books, magazines and a reading lamp. 

The piano naturally becomes the focus 
of its own group of smaller furniture 
pieces. Over by a window that com- 
mands a pleasant view easy chairs may 
be grouped. Some times a big sofa 
is well placed facing a row of mul- 
lioned windows, or with its back against 
the wall under massed windows, a sofa 
may become a pleasant place to read, 
for the light comes over one’s shoulder. 

The groups of furniture formed in 
this way should not only be well com- 
posed individually but should be re- 
lated to each other in a composition 
that takes in the whole arrangement 
of the room. This is most successfully 
accomplished by making one of the 
groups dominate the scheme. Very often 
the group in front of the fireplace 
is the principal one, and the others 
are subordinate. 

The groups should be so spaced that 
it seems easy to pass between them, 
at the same time they should not seem 
too much detached. This group idea 
is one of great flexibility in its applica- 
tion, and it can be worked out differ- 


ently in each room. It provides a 
logical system by which original fur- 
niture arrangements may be made to 


meet the conditions. 
In Small Rooms 


Though the principles of grouping 
furniture already discussed hold good 
for small rooms as well as for large 
rooms, their application is different. If 
a room is small—and in apartments as 
well as in many houses small rooms 
are the rule—the floor space needs to 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Buy your roses this spring 


from rose specialists who stand 
behind every plant to give ab- 
solute satisfaction 
you the 


—who offer 
distinctive Conard 
Star Rose Service which is 
showing amateur rose growers 
everywhere the way to com- 
plete success in their own 
gardens, 


‘ONARD 


ROSES 


- BLOOM 


They are guaranteed to bloom or 
we replace them Conard Star Rose 
Service includes the unique and val- 
uable feature of a durable Star label 
on the plant, showing its variety in 
your garden. 

Send ten cents for our book ‘‘Suc- 
cess with Roses’ (value 25 cents) 
—— complete information on 
rose growing—when, how and what to 
plant; also 52-page illustrated Catalo 
showing over 300 varieties of Conar 
Star Roses and other flowers. 

Catalog alone free on request. 


Write today 


CONARD ¥*_ ROSES 
& Jones Co., Box 126, West Grove,Pa. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Antoine Wintzer, V-Pres. 
Rose Specialists, 
backed by 56 
years’ experience. 
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Z The glori 
Zz 20 cls. ous crim- 
Rson Woolflower re- 
cently introduced by 
us has succeeded 
@ everywhere and prov 
ed to be the most 
showy garden annual 
Nothing can surpass 
the mass of bloom 
which it shows all 
Summer and Fall. 











5 Great Novelties | 








We now have three 
new colors—pink, 
yellow and_ scarlet, 
as well as crimson 
All these_ colors 
mixed, 20 cts. per | 

kt. 

With each order 


we send 1 trial pkt 


each of Giant Kochia, most 
decorative foliage annual 
Salvia Hybrids, white, pink, striped, scarlet, 
plumed, etc., mixed. 
Japan tris, new hybrids, all colors, Most mag 
nificent hardy perennials | 
Giant Centaurea, superb for garden or vases. 


And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts. 
Big Catalog, free. All flower and vegetable seeds, 


bulbs, plants and new berries. We grow the finest 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Per- 
ennials Shrubs Vines, Ferns Peas Asters, 
Pansies, etc All special prize strains, and many 


sterling novelties 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 


NOW IS THE TIME}: 


for planning the laying out 


Floral Park, N. Y. 








of your grounds 


for the coming Spring and Summer. Consult 
us freely about your plans for landscape im 
provement Our experts can aid you in mak 
ing your home surroundings individual and at | 
tractive Laying out of grounds: preparing of 
plans; Tree and Shrubbery Decorating Work | 


our specialty Send for Catalogue 
THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO. 
Telephone 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


ROSES 


of New Castle We 
Are the benmiest, free re 
Amer- 
ica Grown on thes own roots 
in the fertile soil of New s ST 
Castle We are expert Rose 
growers and every desirable 


Rose now cultivated in 
ica is included in our 














blooming rose plants ir 


Amer - 


immense stock—and the 


Prices are right 

Our rose book for 1920 ROSES OF NEW 
CASTLE tells how to make rose growing a suc- 
cess. Elaborately printed in actual colors 


Send a | 
Postal card for it toda | 


y 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 252, New Castle, Ind. 
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Your Dre 


of a garden will come true if you start 
planning right now. First you should let 
us send with our compliments, our new 


booklet, 


‘““A Feast of Flowers’”’ 


This tells about many plants that excel even the fan- 
tasies of your dreams. 


Then tell us how we can further assist you. If 
necessary, our whole organization will 
concentrate to help you achieve your 
garden ideal. 


Hicks Nurseries 


BOX H 


Westbury, L. I., New York 











CON-SER-TEX 


Investigate its merits. Send us the 
sions of your roof porch floors, sleeping bal 
cony, or the surface you want covered We 
will mail you samples showing quality, width, 
weight, and complete information on cost of 
laying this durable roofing material 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


dimen 
Flee Cit and Introduced by 
The Elm C 
Woodmont Nurseries, Inc. 
Box 194 New Haven, Conn. 
Send for Box-Barberry Folder and 
General Nursery Catalogue 
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When we plan a greenhouse, 
either for a city lot or a coun 
try place, we try, considering 


the use to which it is to be 
put, to keep it in harmony 
with its surroundings. It is 


thus the 
grounds, 
neighbors 


FOLEY GREENHOUSES 


have for years been the leaders in those improvement that make 
houses permanent structures in which utility i 
will be glad to 
direct. 


The Foley Greenhouse Mfg. Co., 9 West Lake St., Chicago 


crown jewel of the 
dominating all its 





our green- 
is combined with beauty. We 
work with your architect or to submit plans and sketches 
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ity Nursery Company | 












Little Tree Farms 


CoLorapo BLUE SprUcR 
For Spring Planting 
Ornamental Evergreens 
6 All 2 Ft. High or More 
DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR FOR 
(Remittance to accompany order) 
Collection includes 1 Blue Spruce, 
1 White Spruce, 1 Douglas Spruce, 
1 Silver Fir, 1 Arborvitae, 1 Pine 
all choice, high quality ‘stock 
raised at Little Tree Farms, 
This unusual offer is made because we 
have faith in our trees They are our 


best salesmen, If we can get you ac 
quainted with our 


stock you will become 
an enthusiastié tree planter Why? 
Because our frees live 75 of our 
business is with regular customers 
- l best 


the evidence that our trees and 


service please We have made thia in 
troductory offer small so as to be avail 
able to all 

Send, also, for ‘The book of | 


Little Tree Farms."" This 


unique 
book will help 


you solve your tree 











and landscape problems It was 
written to meet your needs Beau- 
tifully illustrated Discusses in a 
helpful, practical way “‘Landscape 
Planting,’” ‘‘Landseape Improve- | 
meont,’’ “General Tree Planting,” } 
“Trees and Shrubs for Various 
Conditions and Purposes.”” Ac- 

} Quaints you with our attractive 

| Special offers Forwarded free on 

| request 


Little Tree Farms 


(Near Boston) 
A 


NURSERIES OF 
Dept. K, 





15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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merican Forestry 
Company 








DELIGHTFUL 
BLUE SAGEfor 
the GARDEN 


(Salvia Farinacea) 














blooms from July 
until frost, with 
hundreds of spikes 
of most delightful 


heavenly blue 
flowers. 
Seeds—Pkts. 50c, 
5 pkts. $2.00. 
Plants in May. 


Doz. $3.50, per 100 
$25.00. 


My Garden Favorites 
for 1920 


the masterpiece of 
all seed catalogues. 
Write for your free 
copy today. 


Maurice Fuld 

Piantsman—Seedsman 

7-B West 45th St. 
New York 
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of 
fully dlustrated in color, giving complete descri 


GLEN BROS., Inc. 


PLANT THIS 
SPRING SURE 


And place your order at the 
earliest possible moment. A 
serious shortage of nursery 
stock exists throughout the 
United States, there being less 
than one-third of a normal 
supply. 

You will surely be disap- 
pointed if purchasing is de- 
layed—Our ‘bookings for 
spring already exceed fifty 
percent of our total estimated 
volume of spring business; 
this is unprecedented. 


NUT TREES, FRUIT TREES, 
DWARFS AND STANDARDS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
AND VINES, 

BERRY PLANTS, EVERGREENS, 
HEDGE PLANTS 


Our Catalogue 
“DEPENDABLE TREES AND PLANTS,” 


tion of GLEN- 
WOOD NURSERY 
Trees and Plants 
with directions for 
planting, is now 
ready for distribu 
tion We shall be 
glad to send you a 
copy upon receipt of 
your request. 


Established 1866 


Glenwood Nursery 


Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Strawberries from Spring to Fall 


4 Think of it 








plants 


it's free 


table from June ‘til October. 
spring varieties make this possible 
commercial standpoint berries will pay more than 
any other crop you can grow 


Our Catalog Tells How 


many men are 
planting our strawberry, 
But re 
the first step toward success 


member 


DAVID KNIGHT & SON, Box 81, Sawyer, Mich. 


Big, luscious strawberries on your 
Our Everbearing and 


And from a 


making $700 an acre net, or more, by 
raspberry and other small fruit 
KNIGHT’S FRUIT PLANTS are 
Write for catalog today 








House & Garden 


Space and Arrangement in Furnishing 
(Continued from page 100) 


be used to the best advantage as a 
means of getting about, for clear floor 
space is at a premium. In a small room 
the groups of furniture must be formed 
against the unbroken walls and between 
the windows and doors. A book case, 
for instance, may occupy a place against 
the middle of a wall where it can be 
flanked by chairs. Between windows 
there is perhaps a bit of solid wall 
some few feet across. A large pic- 
ture, a piece of tapestry or other hang- 
ing may well be placed there, tying 
the windows together and forming the 
principal point of interest on that side 
of the room. A table or a large chair 
placed against this bit of wall will link 
itself with this treatment of the space 
and the whole side of the room will 
acquire dignity and repose through this 
establishment of orderly relations. 


Around the Fire 


If there is a fireplace an easy chair 
may be placed facing it at the front 
or at one side. Another chair can be 
brought from its place against the wall 
on occasion. There is usually no space 
for a permanent group of furniture in 
front of the fireplace in a small room. 
Though there may be no floor space 
to spare in a small room, it is seldom 
well to leave the center of the floor 
empty, it tends to make the room seem 
like a box with furniture solemnly 
backed up against the walls. A table 
of moderate size in the center of the 
room does not interfere with the circu- 
lation of people about the room, if a 
clear passage of sufficient width is left 
on all four sides of it. 

It is a mistake to put unusually small 
furniture in a small room with the idea 
of making the room look larger, for 
small furniture tends to make a room 
seem like a dolls’ house. It is best 
to use furniture of moderate size and, 
perhaps, a few pieces that are rather 
larger than the average may be used. 
A small room naturally cannot be made 
to seem spacious, but it can be given 
dignity and an air of comfort if it is 
furnished with good, easy, substantial- 
looking pieces and not over-crowded. 


The Key to the Problem 


The group idea, if developed both 
with a view to convenience and to the 
creation of a good composition, is the 
key to the problem of arrangement. 
This fact is appreciated by the modern 
producers of plays. The stage with its 
great floor space must often be made to 
represent a well-furnished interior. Its 
expanse must be broken up by the fur- 
niture. It presents the same problem 
as a large room, but in an exaggerated 
form. Grouping the furniture is the 
means usually adopted and the effec- 
tiveness of this method is shown in a 
striking manner by the success with 
which an air of comfort is given to 
these big barren spaces. Then, too, the 
furniture groups serve another and no 
less important purpose both on the stage 
and in the home—they provide the set- 
ting for the action in both instances. 

It is not possible to live comfor- 
tably in a room arranged in conformity 
to an arbitrary scheme laid out with 
an eye only for symmetry and balance. 
The use of the room must be taken into 
cons:deration, and it is much better to 
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start with the practical requirements 
in mind working out an arrangement 
that will meet these requirements and 
at the same time produce a pleasing 
effect. 

When people live in rooms they move 
the furniture about to suit their con- 
venience. In this way many a room 
that was arranged in a cut-and-dried 
fashion becomes livable. Through use 
the human element enters, giving it life 
and character. 

There should be a definite relation 
between the placing of the furniture 
and the permanent features on the walls 
of the room such as the fireplace, win- 
dows and wall panels. If the furniture 
groups are not centered on the axis of 
the room placed in the center of the 
panels against which they are seen or 
otherwise adjusted to the divisions of 
the room, the sense of unity which 
should be felt between the furniture and 
the architectural features of the room 
will be lacking. 


The Value of Balance 


In forming groups of furniture it 
is well to remember the following facts: 
Similar pieces of furniture may be placed 
at either side of an architectural fea- 
ture of the room, forming in a sense 
appendages to it; for instance, chairs 
or settees on either side of a fireplace. 
Small pieces of furniture may be 
brought into the same relation with a 
large piece of furniture, as small stands 
flanking a sofa. Small pieces of fur- 
niture such as stands may be tied to- 
gether by being placed against a large 
piece such as a sofa. 

Two pieces of furniture of equal im- 
portance when placed side by side do 
not form a good group because each 
asserts its individuality. Furniture 
placed against or close to a wall be- 
comes, to a degree, part of the wall 
scheme and the wall back of such fur- 
niture pieces tends to bind them to- 
gether. This idea is exemplified in 
the treatment of bedrooms, where a 
canopy or drapery is attached to the 
wall at the head of the bed to bring 
this piece of furniture in the closest 
possible relation to the wall. The rea- 
son for the use of this canopy or drap- 
ery is found in the fact that the large 
low bulk of a bed projects away from 
the wall into the room and the need 
of something to tie it to the wall is 
felt with special force. It is this desire 
to unite the bed with the wall treat- 
ment that leads frequently to the placing 
of the beds with one side against the 
wall, with a drapery on the wall above. 


Bedrooms 


In the arrangement of a bedroom the 
bed usually dominates the scheme. 
Small stands and chairs at either side 
fall naturally into their subordinate re- 
lation; a settee, a large chair, a bench 
or a writing table placed at the foot 
of the bed becomes an appendage to the 
bed. 

In the dining room there is seldom 
opportunity to depart from the general 
scheme of a table in the center with 
chairs around it and other furniture 
against the walls, but the grouping of 
the furniture along the walls should be 
worked out to secure a proper relation 
with the wall treatment. 
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Holburton Residence 
Hackensack, N. J. Herman Fritz, Arch. 


Fire Peril? 
Not With Natco! 


Cost? Less than brick 
or concrete and but little 
more than frame con- 
struction. Natco will also 
make your home warmer 
in winter, cooler in 
summer, damp proof, 
vermin proof and most 
important of all—fire 
safe. 


NATCO-HOLLOW: TILE | 


Send a post card now for 
“Fire Proof Houses of Natco 
Hollow Tile” with its twenty- 
four pictures and full descrip- 
tions of Natco Homes and see 
for yourself how beautifully and 
economically and palely yee 
can build of Natco Hollow Ti 











Send For 
Catalogue 


of 


Forrest's 


















































Multiply the fertility of your garden by 
the fertility of Forrest’s Seeds, and the 
result will equal the best vegetables you 
ever bought, plus a delicious freshness 
you can seldom buy at any price. 








NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING 
“COMPANY - 


1 
22 Federal St., | Pistsbers. Pe. 
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Send for our catalogue without fail. It lists the 
kind of seeds we have been growing for market 
gardeners for the past 22 years—the kind of seed 
that professional gardeners depend upon to grow 
and produce a bountiful yield. 


Fertile 


| Seeds 


° 7 Our catalogue will save you money two different 
ana Fill y Our ways. First, because we list only varieties of 


the highest quality and greatest productiveness. 


You cannot choose wrong when you choose from 
| Basket 


our catalogue. Second, because you can save 
money by sending for one or more of our special 


° y O collections of seed;—liberal assortments of large 
in Our WN size packets at low price. 
Full details in our catalogue. 
Back out fail. 


Garden ! FORREST SEED CO. 
BOX 41 CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Send for it with- 

















Imported Giants. 

ANSY SEED Purple, bronze, in- 
digo, canary, ma- 

hogany, mauve, silver-white, coal-black, 
golden, azure or cardinal: 25c per pkt. 
Butterfly Collection, including blotched, 
striped, mottled, shaded, margined, curled 
and frilled—indescribable variegation—$1 per 
1000 seeds Postpaid with cultural instructions. 

PATRICIAN SEED CO., Inc., 
Dept. G., 4312 Broadway, New York City. 














Water Lilies 
Will Grow 
In a Tub 


All they require is so easy to 















provide that you'll wonder why 
the idea never occurred to you 
before. Water and lots of sun- 
light, with some soi] for the roots, 
you'll have a fine water garden Of cor 
I handle lilies for large places, too 
My Booklet on aquatic lants will be of 
great assistance to you; it gives cultural 
pointers and a full list of varieties You 
can get a copy f if you write now; delay 


may find the e ditio m exhausted. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
Box G Arlington, New Jersey 












UALITY 


LAWN MOWERS 







blades are onl 
one feature 


Superiority. 





At Hardware Dealers 


Self-sharpeningtool steel 


NNSYLVANIA quality” 


‘Seedsmen 


Trees That Thrive 


Harrisons’ Evergreens and Norway 
Maples are grown under the per- 
sonal supervision of a Harrison, 
backed by nearly 30 years’ experi- 
ence. These trees will thrive for you 
as they have thrived for thousands 
of others throughout the country. 
Harrisons’ Shade Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Shrubbery and Hardy Per- 
ennials are unexcelled, 
Harrisons’ Fruit Trees are 
from our own fruiting orchards 
supply Strawberries and other 
Fruits. 


Send for the 1920 catalog 

™* HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Largest growers of fruit trees in the world 
Box 51 Berlin, Maryland 


A DOG IS THE ONLY 
| FRIEND YOU CAN BUY 


There are a lot of fine puppies advertised in the Dog Mart 
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See pages 12-14) all waiting to make friends with you 
& 4 é J 




















\ Is the title of our 1920 catalogue—the most. beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 

jo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer; 


Every Empty Egvelope 
ounts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 
“ms we will mail the catalogue 
And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
gontalaing one pack « each. of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tisped 3 Scarlet 
Radish, ible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 
Waves Spencer (heen Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when empties and returned 











































































































You can now have all the 
convenience and comfort that 
come with electric light and 
running water in your country 
heme no matter where you are 
located. One complete, com- 
pact system furnishes them 
both. 


@KEWANEE@ 


Combination Systems 


save money on the first cost, 
last longer, require fewer re- 
pairs than any other installa- 
tion, and never fail to give ab- 
solute satisfaction year in and 
year out. There is a Kewanee 
System to fit every need. 

_An abundant supply of run- 
ning water under strong pres- 
sure is always ready for use. 
Electric light and power for 
every purpose is yours at the 
turn of a switch. 

Write for bulletins on Running 
Water, Electric Light and Sewage 
Disposal. 

Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 
























401 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, Ii. 














ANDORRA 


Evergreens, Trees and Shrubs 
of distinction 


Andorra Nurseries 


Wm. Warner Harper, Proprietor 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 











> Ls atise on the hardy 


Farr’s Hardy den ontaining in 
Plant Specialties Sa a 


vie the Irises (both 
Japanese and German) ‘a whic *h I have all the 
newer introductions as well as the old-time 


favorites; Lemoine’s new and rare Deutzias, 
Philadelphus and Lilacs 
BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
Wyomissing, Pa. 


106 Garfield Avenue 




















4 NHANCE the beauty of your 


4) 4 4 Home Plant Flowering 
ye Peach Trees They bloom in 
May The hardiest of Flower- 
ing Fruits Suitable for any 
size lawn 
Write for our free catalogue, 
You will find it a real help in 
selecting Evergreens, Shade 
> Trees, Hedge plants, Roses, and 
tA other plants to nake your house 
e. a surroundings delightful, You 


can reserve the varieties that 
you want until planting time. 






——— Write today 


Address 





be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and up 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. comnsnor 





CORTLANDT ST 
New YorRK City 






THE MORRIS NURSERIES 
Box 801 West Chester, Pa. 
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The “flat” for starting seeds indoors should have oyster-shells 
or broken crocks in the bottom to prevent the earth from 
| clogging the drainage holes 





Add the Finishing Touches to Your Grounds FOR THE GARDEN BEGINNER 


with Meehan Trees and Shrubs 


“HE primary needs for successful some extent, kills weeds, which draw 
‘T vegetable gardening on a small moisture and plant food at the ex- 
scale are the same as those for pense of the crops, and incorporates 
gardening on a large scale. On limited air into the soil. 
This will be plots, however, greater emphasis must Too much emphasis can not be laid 
members of be placed on intensive culture and care- on the preparation of a good seed 
who are now plan- fully arranged rotations so that every bed. A seed bed of fine tilth—made 
ning their visiting routes for available foot of space may be made to such by deep plowing, careful har- 


¥S IR property will not ally necesary. 
have reached its full de given gladly by 
until you have our staff, 


beautified it thoughtfully with 


velopment 


t trees and shrubs. A row of the next three months. | | produce the maximum yield. rowing, and fining of the soil—is the 
fr be -" - . . - . . . 

ry evergreens in the bend of the If 1 . The essentials of all gardening are foundation of good gardening. It is 
' drive or walke, a background you will write ue af once / | soil of suitable texture containing avail- essential for the proper germination of 


and say when it will be agree- 
of spiring Lombardy 
behind the house, 


horde ring the road, or climb 


poplars able plant food, water to dissolve the seeds and growth of young plants. The 


plant food so that the plant rootlets soil must be friable and free from clods 
may make use of it, seeds or plants A clod locks up plant food and prevents 
which will produce the desired crops, its utilization by the plant 
sunshine and warmth to bring about and fine tilth furnish best 


able, we can arrange for an 
expert plansman to call on 
you while in your vicinity. 
He will go over your prop 
erty with you and talk over 


hedge rowe 


ing roses on fence or wall 


Good soil 
all these set off house and 


conditions 
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ur unds as no hing else can matters in detail This puts 


you under no abligation or 
expense, 


Our 66 years’ experience as 
nurserymen is at your com 
mand, It will be found in 
valuable 


EXPERT ADVICE ON THE 


GROUND 
In order to obtain the best 


effects with trees and shrubs, 
etc., expert advice is gener 


THOUSANDS OF CHARMING HOMES ——, 


all ever the country owe their beautiful setting of Trees, Shrubs and 
Hardy Flowering Plants to Meehan advice and Mechan stock This is 
planning time Planting time will be here before you realize it. 


Netter write us today. Let us send you Meehan's Manual of Outdoor 
Plants, 1920 Edition Ie is tree 


THOMAS MEEHAN & 


The Pioneer Nurserymen of America 


SONS 


6740 Chew Street Germantown, Philadelphia 
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A fold of Asters on one of the Seed Farms of James Vick's Sons. 

Our Asters are recognized as the standard of quality everywhere 
‘ wh i the k variety 

Vick’s Branching Aster Collection Acknowledged the leading veriety in all 

home gardenera, White. Crimeon, Cart Pink Purple Lavender, Dark Vi 

md Row megs fa poceess rene arly ne for $1.20, in this collection 75e. 

Ale VICKS NOVELTY MIXTURE (Finest Varieties of Newest Asters) 
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germination and plant development, and 
cultivation. Much also depends upon 
the gardener and the care he bestows 
on his enterprise 

Other factors—location and exposure 

can not always receive much con- 
sideration in gardening small plots since 
there is ordinarily little room’ for choice. 
Such spaces are located usually in yards, 
or the choice of location is restricted 
in other ways by the necessity that 
the spaces be accessible to dwellings. 
When a possibility for the exercise of 
choice does exist, however, several con- 
siderations should be kept in mind by 
the gardener. It should be recognized 
that frost is less likely to injure vege 
tables planted on ‘high ground than 
those planted in low places or valleys 
into which the heavier cold air com- 
monly settles; that crops will mature 
more rapidly on land that has a sunny, 
southern exposure than on other plots; 
that the garden should be fairly level. 
but well drained; and that a warm, 
sandy loam will produce an earlier crop 
than a heavier soil that retains more 
water and less heat. 

The soil is the storehouse of plant 
food and should, therefore, have a 
relatively open texture so that the root- 
lets of vegetables may extend them- 
selves readily in their search for sus- 
tenance. A high proportion of humus 
or rotted vegetable material is desirable 
in the soil, since it produces an open 
texture, adds nitrogen, insures the pres- 
ence of beneficial bacteria, aids in un 
locking plant food from mineral par- 
ticles, and increases the moisture- 
retaining properties of the soil 

About 50 per cent of ordinary earth 
is not soil at all, but consists of air 
and water. Water makes the soluble 
plant food that is present in the soil 
freely available, while the air in the 
soil makes possible bacterial develop- 
ment and facilitates chemical action, 
which makes additional plant food avail- 
able 


Importance of a Good Seed Bed 

The cultivation of crops is important 
because the stirring and loosening of 
the soil directly conserves moisture to 


for root development. Upon the fine, 
hairy, fibrous, feeding roots, which are 
possible only in well-tilled soil, the plant 
depends for its stockiness and growth. 

The careful gardener will regard his 
whole garden as a seed bed and will 
cultivate and fertilize it accordingly. 

Fertilizers, the plant foods for the 
garden, should be carefully selected 
Nitrogen, which stimulates leaf growth, 
is best supplied by turning under rich, 
well-rotted, or composted manure or 
rotting vegetable matter. Sheep ma- 
nure and poultry droppings will hurry 
plants along more rapidly than most 
chemical fertilizers. These substances, 
as well as bone meal, also a valuable 
fertilizer, usually may be obtained from 
seed stores. 


Planning the Small Garden 


With a little forethought a com- 
paratively small tract of land may 
be made to supply the average family 
with fresh vegetables throughout the 
growing season. Most owners of small 
gardens are content to raise a single 
crop on each plot of land at their dis- 
posal. It is quite possible, however, to 
grow two or three crops of some vege- 
tables in one season, and if these are 
properly selected the home-grown pro- 
duce should be both better and cheaper 
than any that can be purchased on the 
market. 

Just what vegetables are to be grown 
depends, of course, upon the individual 
tastes of the family. In general the 
aim of the home gardener should be 
to raise vegetables in which freshness 
is an important quality. Peas, string 
beans, Lima beans, asparagus, and sweet 
corn, for example, lose much if they are 
not cooked almost immediately after 
they are picked. On the other hand, 
as good potatoes usually can be bought 
as can be grown. Moreover, potatoes 
occupy a large area in proportion to 
their yield and consume in a back yard 
or small garden valuable space which, 
in most cases, could be put to much 
more profitable use. This may be true 
also, in some cases, of corn, cucumbers, 
squashes, and melons. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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It will pay the home gardener to 
grow certain specialties of which he 
may be fond, and which may be trou- 
blesome or expensive to purchase. Okra 
is an example of this class, and little 
beds of parsley, chives, or other herbs 
take up very little room and provide 
the housewife with additions for her 
table, which are most welcome if they 
can be picked at the right moment with- 
out trouble. 


The Garden Diagram 


If the small garden plot, however, is 
to be made to bring the maximum re- 
turns in economy and pleasure to the 
owner, every available foot of it must be 
made to work continuously. This can 
be accomplished only by careful plan- 
ning, and it is recommended, therefore, 
that a complete lay-out for the garden 
be drawn up in advance on paper. 
This plan, of course, will be of use 
chiefly as an example, and in most 
cases a different arrangement will be 
necessary to meet the conditions sur- 
rounding individual garden spaces. On 
the plan the gardener may indicate the 
approximate date when each of his pro- 
jected crops is to be planted. No more 
space should be alloted to each than is 
needed to furnish a sufficient quantity 
of the vegetable for family consump- 
tion or for other known needs. In 
many cases, also, space should be left 
between the rows for the interplanting 
of later crops and for easy cultiva- 
tion. Plants which make a high growth 
and cause heavy shade should not be 
located where they will interfere with 
sun-loving small plants. It is well 
also to separate perennials, such as 
rhubarb and asparagus, which are not 
cultivated, from plants which must be 
tilled. 


The Diagram as a Record 


If a garden is planned in this way and 
the scheme carried out, the plan should 
be kept for use the following year, with 
notes of the success or failure of the 
different items in it. For example, if too 
much or too little of any vegetable 
was grown, this fact should be recorded. 
It is not desirable, however, to follow 
too closely the same plan in succeeding 
years. The same kind of vegetables 
should not be grown twice, if this can 
be avoided, in the same part of the 
garden. The danger of attack by dis- 
eases and insects is heightened when 
vegetables of the same kind follow 
each other repeatedly in a given space, 
such as a row or bed. If a radically 
different kind of plant is grown in a 
space, on the other hand, disease spores 
and insects, though present in the soil, 
probably will not attack the second 
crop. 


KAS) = =o 


After the surface of the soil h 


down with the bottom of a 





In making a diagram of the garden 
it is well to use a tough paper, such as 
heavy wrapping paper, which will stand 
repeated handling and use out of doors. 
A fairly large scale should be adopted, 
so that full notes can be kept in the 
spaces representing rows. If the garden 
is fairly large or abnormally long, the 
diagram may be made in separate sec- 
tions for the sake of convenience. 


Importance of Sunlight 


In making the garden plan the gar- 
dener should recognize that no amount of 
fertilizer, watering, and cultivation will 
make up for the absence of sunlight in 
a garden. Careful consideration should 
be given to how many hours a day any 
part of the yard is in shadow from 
buildings, fences, or trees. If a suc- 
cessful garden is to be maintained, the 
greater portion of the plot must have 
at least five hours of sunlight a day. 
As a rule foliage crops, such as lettuce, 
spinach, and kale, do fairly well in 
partial shade, but even these need sun- 
shine two or three hours a day. Plants 
which must ripen fruits, such as toma- 
toes and eggplant, should have the sun- 
niest locations. 


Choosing Crops 


Vegetable seed should be ordered in 
advance of the time for planting in 
the open, so that they will be on hand 
for planting in flats or frames and also 
for use outdoors as soon as the weather 
and the condition of the soil make 
planting possible. Before ordering seed 
it is a good idea to look over the 
garden plot, decide on the best loca- 
tion for each vegetable, and determine 
how much seed will be required for the 
space available for each variety. The 
garden plan may then be drawn. 


Seed for a Family of Four 


The following are the approximate 
quantities of seed that should be pur- 
chased for a garden which is to supply 
vegetables for successive plantings 
throughout the season for a family of 
four: 


th MM on dvcesesuvast 1__—ipint 

Beans, pole Lima.......... Y, pint 

Beans, bush Lima......... 2 pint 

ae Y% ounce 
REE bck Gabe tagansseeee 1 ounce 
0 Eee 1 ounce 
SEE Shiwswivniens esas Y2 ounce 
Kale, or Swiss chard....... 4 ounce 
Met ce sdecktantaees 2 ounce 
ahh bin dived oun nonin 1 ounce 
Squash, summer........... 2 ounce 
Squash, Hubbard type..... 2 ounce 
SE, ai ¥dweeavese bs 1 packet 
BEE ab uGa chesiwa dees 1 packet 
PUN sits chk he ke whan’ 1 packet 


(Continued on page 108) 
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For most of the vegetables listed 
the plantings may consist of the en- 
tire quantities mentioned Relatively 
small quantities of cauliflower, eggplant, 
and parsley will be sufficient for most 
families, however 

The following vegetables undoubtedly 
will be planted in larger amounts than 
those just mentioned, and the amounts 
of seed given will be a guide for ordi 
nary requirements. Some families may 


need more of the various vegetables 
and others less 
Beet 2 ounces 
Cabbage, late > ounce 
Corn, sweet l pint 
Lettuce ounce 
Muskmelon 1 ounce 
Onion sets 4 quarts 
Peas, garden 2 to 4 quarts 
ounce 


Radish l 
Spinach 14 poundin 
spring and 


2 pound 


in fall 

Tomatoes, late ounce 

Turnips l ounce 
The entire supply of seeds of string 
bean, bush Lima bean, sweet corn, 


lettuce, peas, and radish should not 


} 


f 


J “9 


be planted at one time, but successive 
plantings two to three weeks apart 
should be made so that a fresh sup- 
ply of the vegetables may be had 
throughout the season. 

Of early Irish potatoes 1 peck to 
4 bushel will be required, and of late 
potatoes % bushel to 1 bushel, or more, 
depending upon the amount of ground 
available for this purpose. If abundant 
space is available, it may be well to 
grow enough Irish potatoes to last 
throughout the winter. 

If the family wishes to raise vege- 
tables to supply current needs and 
also to supply a surplus for canning, the 
amounts indicated above should be in- 
creased considerably. 

Aids to Earliness 

The hotbed, the “flat” or seed box, 
and the cold frame are the gardener’s 
greatest aids in raising early crops. 
The hotbed and the flat enable him to 
plant seed and produce seedlings long 
before most of the seeds may be planted 
out of doors and before those which 
have been planted in the plot have 
begun to germinate. The cold frame 

(Continued on page 110) 
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An early start in the garden makes for 
better vegetable crops 
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Around the Year—HOUSE & GARDEN 


This Spring—Next Spring 
2 Years $4 


A warmer tint in the woodwork, a new robin 
on the lawn, or for that matter perhaps a new 


This Autumn—Next Autumn 
2 Years $4 


A rearranging to meet the cold weather. A 
deep-toned rug for the hall and a varicolored 





HIS year— every year— print to lighten that dark corner by the high- 

around the seasons—you boy. A scrap of fiery Chinese brocade to go 
need House & Garden. It is ee a 
a true yearly magazine, built 
and edited month by month 
for the changing needs of 
the house and the garden’s 
pageant of the seasons. It 
follows your cottage or your 
town house—your acre or 
your estate—from the first 
brave iris to the last rose- 


house altogether. Fresh chintz to replace the 
heavy velvets, and a little piecrust table to be 
bought. Certainly new gardens from the ground 
up—and down! ie . aa Oe 
House & Garden Shopping Service likes to shop 
for you just for the sheer pleasure of doing it. 
And if you’re planning to build outright, House 
& Garden’s experts are always ready to solve 
the knottiest problem. This year—or the next. 


A plot of beets? Swiss chard? A vision of a 
brave column of brilliant phlox to flank a drive- 
way or mark a dim path? 


House & Garden’s spring numbers meet all your 
early year needs. This spring. Next spring. 





This Winter—Next Winter 


2 Years $4 


A delicate Sheraton table set with crystal and 
silver and bright English china for a winter 


mulching—from the archi- 

tect’s tentative sketches to breakfast—for two? A needlework covering for 
the last refinement in Chi- ios)" Oe oui" ibe at a am 
nese Chippendale. Through ——_ “8 where wl st just the, nt amoun 
the swing of the seasons— department that answers every kind of queer 
around the complete cycle of epren 

the year— House & Gardenis 

as much a part of the house- 
hold as the wedding silver. 


Until March Ist, 1920 
1 year of House & Garden at $3 2 years of House & Garden at $4. 


The yearly subscription price, after March 1, 
will be $3.50—two years $7.00. But—if you 
take advantage of this Special Offer now—you 
may enter (or renew) your subscription for 
ONE YEAR at $3 or TWO YEARS at $4. 


This Summer—Next Summer 
2 Years $4 


A pool to be built this summer? Why not line 
it with blue tiles to meet the sky properly? 
New slip covers? Get them cut to fit this time. 
A two-car garage this year? Dull blue hang- 
ings for the walnut-paneled library? ee E ; ; 
And if you’ve an inadequate heating system or 
a leaky cellar, House & Garden has some 
usable, workable suggestions. And here’s two 
winters of them for about what it costs to buy 
a snow shovel! 


Let House & Garden’s experts in planning and 
building show the way through your difficulties. 
Here’s a two-year consultation for the price of 
a table-runner 


To put it another way—by taking advantage of this special offer 
of TWO YEARS FOR $4, you get the first year’s subscription 


at $3.50, and the second year’s subscription at 50 cents. 


If You Subscribe— 


Two years of House & Garden at regu- 
lar subscription rate will cost you..... $7.00 


If You Buy Singly— 


Twenty-four issues of House & Garden 
at 35 cents per copy will cost you..... $8.40 





24 issues—of House & Gar- 
den through this offer will cost........ $4.00 


Two years of House & Garden on this Two years 


special offer will cost you............ $4.00 





A saving—if you take advantage of this 


special offer now—of.........cecceee $4.40 


A saving—if you take advantage of this 
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HIS special offer is good only until 


March 1. So also is the $3 yearly —— *" HOUSE & GARDEN 
tion price. If you want to subscribe for ON xs 19 West 44th St., New York City 
YEAR at $3 or TWO YEARS at $4. your order e 
must be received by us not later than Monday, . Please enter my subscription for Please enter _my subscription for 
March Ist. No orders will be accepted at these 0 cee eae etic tinmees 2 Dy TWO YEARS ot of. “Those #4 
prices subsequent to that day. . receipt of your bill. receipt of your bill. 
a 
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Sign, Tear Off, and Mail the Coupon Now = .. 
é gy Street! ..-.sceesecessccsenscrenernseneeceserscecsseeensesessesesacecenessonens 
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The most important end 
of a radiator 


~ . a ‘ 





Learn the reasons why 
before you build, and 
spare yourself much 
disappointment. 


Do you know how a radiator works? Steam enter- 
ing a radiator, gives up its heat, turns to water and 
unless this water can escape it compresses the air 
already there. In the average radiator, attached to a 
one-pipe bystem, the live steam rushes in and begins 
to shove out the air and water. The water is supposed 
to run down the same pipe up which the steam is rac- 
ing. There ensues a bedlam like a boiler factory with 
air and water hissing and spitting from the vent. 


Radiators on a two-pipe system and fitted with the 
Dunham Radiator Trap, never knock, spit, leak or 
hiss. The Dunham Trap automatically opens and lets 
out the water and air. Then when the radiator is hot 
all over, it automatically closes and keeps the steam in. 


Insist that your architect specify a two-pipe system 
with every radiator fitted with a Dunham Radiator 
Trap. See that your builder follows this specification. 
Then you will have a heating system which will heat 
up quickly, quietly with low pressure steam and give 
you most heating comfort per ton of coal. 


Leading architects and builders have recommended 
the Dunham Trap as standard equipment for nearly 
fifteen years. 


Existing steam heating systems can be Dunhamized. Write for 


“The Dunham Home Heating System” booklet and the address of 
the nearest Dunham Service Station. 


D 


HEATING SERVICE 
C. A. Dunham Company, Fisher Building, Chicago 


Marshalltown, lowa Branches in 36 cities in 
Teronto, Canada United States and Canada 


London: 64 Regent House, Regent Street, W. 1. 
Parte: Establta. Munsing & Cie, 47, Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 





Factories: 





















Dedeon Blue- 
ouVce bird House. ¢@ 
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Spring Will Bring the Birds ... 


A Ded Attract and Keep Them— Bat 


Hou 
IMPORTANT __Erect Them Now so they may weather. Bonpe. 8 1-2 


are scientifically built to overcome the little peculiar features ' 


arance of newness sometimes intimi- price $5.00 


Wio hich birds object, an a , 
a ie little featliered fellows, and they abhor fresh paint. Erected nowthcy 
will wr ther, blending into the foliage, and inviting immediate habitation. 


The frst to beaatify your grounds is the erecting of Bird Houses— 
hrabe. The trees and shrubs will thrive when 
srimportant pA = They are invaluable for insecti 


vor 

peste eau lend a finishing touch to Nature's 

“a = ‘eu ror illustrating Line, 
giving prices; a.so beautiful colored bird picture { 

Joseph H. Dodson Wt" 427-2 

731 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Illinois 
Dodson § » Trap ranteed to rid your com- 
munity po ane at ae pests. Price $7.00. 
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House & Garden 


the Garden Beginner 


(Continued from page 108) 


enables him to get the seedlings pro- 
duced in the hotbed gradually accus- 
tomed to outdoor conditions and to 
raise these into strong, sturdy planting 
stock by the time the garden is ready 
for them. Resetting from a hotbed 
into a cold frame, or from one flat into 
another, or into pots, gives most plants 
a better root system and makes them 
stockier and more valuable for trans- 
planting into the open ground. Besides 
being used in hardening plants that 
have been started in the hotbed, the 
cold frame is utilized in mild climates 
instead of a hotbed for starting plants 
before seeds can be planted safely in 
the open. In the extreme South the cold 
frame is much more extensively used 
than the hotbed, but each has its place 
in garden economy. 

Still another method of giving plants 
an early start is used extensively for 
beans, cucumbers, melons, sweet corn, 
and other warmth-loving plants. This 
consists in planting enough seeds for a 
“hill” in berry boxes filled: with soil. 
The boxes are kept in the house or in 
greenhouses until the garden soil be- 
comes warm, by which time the plants 
should have reached a considerable de- 
gree of development. The bottoms of 
the boxes are then cut away and the 
remaining frame is sunk with the plants 
in their permanent location. 


Starting Early Vegetables in the 
House 


The flat or seed box which is kept 
in the house is perhaps the most prac- 
tical device for use by the home gar- 
dener for starting carly vegetables. By 
its use earlier crops of tomatoes, cab 
bage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, pep- 
pers, eggplant, and lettuce can be had 
with little outlay for equipment. Early 
potatoes sometimes are forced in the 
same way. Seeds so planted germinate 
and are ready for transplanting by the 
time it is safe to sow the same kind 
of seed in the open ground. When 
danger of frost is over and the soil 
is dry enough to work, therefore, the 
early garden may be started with seed- 
lings well above the surface. Trans- 
planting, if properly done, instead of 
injuring seems to help such plants to 
develop a strong root system. 


How te Make and Use a Seed Box 


Any sort of wooden box filled with 
good soil answers the purpose, but the 
following specific suggestions for a box 
of convenient size may be useful. Con- 
struct a box 3 to 4 inches deep, 12 to 
14 inches wide, and 20 to 24 inches 
long. A layer of about 1 inch of gravel 
or cinders should be placed in the bot- 
tom of the box. It should then be 
filled nearly full with rich garden soil 
or soil enriched with decayed leaves 
or manure. The rich soil beneath the 
family woodpile or around decaying 
logs is splendid for this purpose. The 
soil should be pressed down firmly with 
a small piece of board and rows made 
one-fourth to one-half inch deep and 
2 inches apart crosswise of the box. 
The seed should be distributed 8 or 
10 to the inch in the rows and be cov- 
ered. The soil should be watered and 
the box set in a warm place in the light. 
The best location is just inside a sunny 
window. Water enough must be given 
from time to time to cause the seeds to 
germinate and grow thriftily, but not 
enough to leak through the box. If 
a piece of glass is used to cover the 
box, it will hold the moisture in the 
soil and hasten the germination. 

When the plants are from an inch 
to an inch and a half high they should 
be thinned to 1 or 2 inches apart in 
the row, so as to give them space 
enough to make a strong stocky growth. 
If it is desired to keep the plants which 


are thinned out, they may be set 2 


I inches apart each way in boxes similar 





to the seed box. When the weather 
becomes mild the box of plants should 
be set out of doors part of the time 
so that the plants will “harden off” 
in preparation for transplanting to the 
garden later. A good watering should 
be given just before the plants are 
taken out of the box for transplanting, 
so that a large ball of earth will stick 
to the roots of each one. 


The Hotbed and Cold Frame 


Locate the hotbed in some sheltered 
but not shaded spot which has a south- 
ern exposure. The most convenient size 
is a box-like structure 6 feet wide and 
any multiple of 3 feet long, so that 
standard 3 by 6 foot hotbed sash may 
be used. The frame should be 12 inches 
high in the back and 8 inches in the 
front. This slope is for the purpose 
of securing a better angle for the sun’s 
rays and should be faced south. 

The hotbed not only must collect any 
heat it can from the sun, but also must 
generate heat of its own from fermen- 
tation in fresh manure. Fresh horse 
manure, free from stable litter, is best 
for generating heat. s 

If the hotbed is to be an annual af- 
fair, make an excavation 18 inches to 
2 feet deep, about 2 feet greater in 
length and width than the frame carry- 
ing the sash. Line the excavation with 
plank or with a brick or concrete wall. 
A drain to carry off surplus water is 
essential. This may consist of either 
tile or pipe extending to a low portion 
of the garden or a trench partially 
filled with coarse stones covered with a 
layer of sod, then filled level with soil. 

After a sufficient amount of fresh 
horse manure has been accumulated fill 
the hotbed pit, and while it is being 
filled tramp the manure as firmly and 
as evenly as possible. When the ground 
level is reached, place the frame in posi- 
tion and bank the sides and ends with 
manure. Place about 3 inches of good 
garden loam on top of the manure in- 
side the frame and cover it with the 
sash. After the heat has reached its 
maximum and has subsided to between 
80° and 90° F. it will be safe to 
plant the seeds. Select the plumpest, 
freshest seeds obtainable. Use stand- 
ard varieties, and get them from re- 
liable seed houses. Keep the: bed par- 
tially dark until the seeds germinate. 

After germination, however, the 
plants will need all the light possible, 
exclusive of the direct rays of the 
sun, to keep them growing rapidly. This 
is a crisis in plant life, and ventilating 
and watering with great care are of 
prime importance. Too close planting 
and too much heat and water cause the 
plants to become spindling. Water the 
plants on clear days, in the morning, 
and ventilate immediately to dry the 
foliage and to prevent mildew. 

The cold frame so useful in hard- 
ening plants started in the hotbed and 
for starting plants in mild climates, 
is constructed in much the same way 
as the hotbed, except that no manure 
is used, and the frame may be covered 
either with glass sash or with canvas. 
A cold frame may be built on the sur- 
face of the ground, but a more perma- 
nent structure suitable for holding 
plants over winter will require a pit 
18 to 24 inches deep. The cold frame 
should be filled with a good potting 
soil. The plants should have more ven- 
tilation in the cold frame, but should 
not receive so much water. It is best 
to keep the soil rather dry. 

In transplanting, remember that 
plants usually thrive better if trans- 
planted into ground that has been fresh- 
ly cultivated. Transplanting to the 


epen field is best done in cool, cloudy 
weather and in the afternoon. This pre- 
vents the sun’s rays from causing the 
plant to lose too much moisture through 
evaporation. 





